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PROCEEDINGS 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  This  is  a  public  hearing  being  held 
by  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  pursuant  to 
Chapter  121A  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws  and 
Chapter  652  of  the  Acts  of  1960  on  an  Application  by 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  for  auth- 
orization of  a  Redevelopment  Project  under  said  Chapters, 

Notice  of  this  hearing  has  been  given  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes  and  the  rules,  regulations  and  order 
of  this  Authority.   I  now  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Authority  to  file  as  Exhibit  1  in  the  record  of 
this  hearing  an  appropriate  certificate  as  to  the 
publication  and  mailing  of  the  notice. 

(Certificate  of  publication  and  mailing,  received 
and  marked  Exhibit  No.  1.) 

The  Members  of  the  Authority  present  are: 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Lally 

James  G.  Colbert 

Melvin  J.  Massucco 

Stephen  E.  McCloskey 

The  Secretary  of  the  Authority  is  Kane  Simonian. 
This  hearing  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  following  procedure:   The  Applicant  and  any  other 
persons  in  support  of  the  Application  will  be  heard 


first.  After  the  Applicant  and  any  other  persons  in 
support  of  the  Application  have  been  heard,  any  persons 
in  opposition  will  be  heard.  The  Applicant  will  then 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  rebut  any  evidence  pre- 
sented by  those  in  opposition. 

Thereafter  the  Authority  will  hear  oral  arguments 
first  in  behalf  of  the  opponents  and  then  in  behalf 
of  the  Applicant. 

Anyone  addressing  the  Authority  shall  state  his 
name  and  address  and  if  he  is  representing  anyone  as 
an  attorney,  shall  state  the  name  and  address  of  his 
client  as  well  as  his  own  name  and  address. 

Before  we  hear  the  Applicant  --we  have  with  us 
today  certain  public  officials,  and  we  like  to  have 
them  make  their  comments  first  so  they  can  return 
to  other  present  duties. 

It  is  my  privilege  first  of  all  to  call  on  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Commonwealth,  Governor  John 
Volpe. 

HON.  JOHN  A.  VOLPE 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  Lally,  and  members  of 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority.  It  has  been  a 
long  hard  road  to  this  meeting  so  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  the  greatest  proposed  development  in 


Boston's  history. 

I  urge  with  all  the  force  of  my  comniand  that  tlie 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  {^rant  the  Prudential 
Company  this  petition  here  today.   This  is  a  final 
administrative  step  in  the  approval  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Prudential  Center  Project  and  necessary 
determination  of  the  site  area  to  be  a  blighted  open 
area.  You  will  be  activating  the  building  of  this 
Center  in  accordance  with  statutory  provisions  and 
the  Prudential  Company's  agreements. 

This  mamouth  building  and  development  project 
means  a  rebirth  for  Boston  and  the  State.   It  has 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  on  several  occasions  and  should 
not  be  jeopardized  further.   Its  worth  and  it5  meaning 
is  very  clear  to  all  v/ho  have  the  future  of  Boston  and 
the  State  at  heart.    It  will  provide  thousands  of 
jobs  at  a  time  when  unemployment  is  high.    It  will 
be  a  tremendous  boost  to  the  property  values  and  to 
business„ 

This  project  is  a  real  shot  in  the  arm  for  the 
Massachusetts  economy;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
further  delay  in  getting  the  work  started  and  in 
achieving  realization  of  this  greatest  opportunity     I 
for  economic  advancement  that  has  ever  come  our  way. 
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Thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity. 

THE  CHAIRMN:   Thank  you  very  much  your  Excellency, 

Now,  I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  Commonwealth. 

EDVJARD  J.  McCORMACK,  JR. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Authority.   I 
have  prepared  a  text  which  is  on  its  v/ay  down  here. 
I  just  wanted  to  give  you  some  background  from  the 
legal  standpoint  of  the  Project, 

You  will  hear  much  testimony  today  about  what  this 
will  do  for  the  City  and  for  the  State,  such  as 
Governor  Volpe  gave  you.   Many  of  the  leading  citizens 
in  our  community  will  testify  as  to  the  value  and 
worth  of  this  Project. 

I  would  submit  for  your  consideration  that  those 
of  us  in  State  Government  are  wholeheartedly  behind 
this  Project  and  we  have  cooperated  throughout.   I 
speak  for  the  former  Governor,  for  myself,  for  the 
President  and  Minority  Leader  in  the  Senate,  for  the 
Speaker  and  Minority  Leader  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives.  Everything  that  those  in  State  Government 
could  do  has  been  done. 

You  have  before  you  an  array  of  legal  talent 
that  is  quite  eminent  in  the  bar:  Mr.  Meyer,  Mr. 
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St.  Clair,  and  Mr.  Vaughan;  and  in  the  background  many 
others.  The  point  I  would  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  members  of  the  Authority,  is  that  while  we  all 
recognize  the  value  of  this  Project  to  the  City,  you, 
gentlemen,  have  the  auspice  and  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  whatever  is  done  is  done  in  a  proper  manner, 
because  we  intend  to  have  a  Declaratory  Judgment  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

In  that  regard  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you 
that  in  1955  it  was  sought  to  develop  with  certain 
tax  advantages  this  property  by  Roger  L.  Stevens;  and 
an  advisory  opinion  was  sought  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
in  denying  the  tax  advantages,  basically  because  the 
purpose  was  private  and  not  public,  said:   "Neither 

i 

does  the  area  appear  as  yet  to  be  blighted  in  any  other  / 
sense  than  that  high  taxes  and  declining  values  retard  j 
development  --a  thing  that  could  with  equal  accuracy 
be  said  of  a  great  many  tracts  of  land  in  Boston  and 
in  other  cities  in  the  Commonwealth..." 

Prudential  subsequently  decided  they  would  re- 
develop this  tract  and  they  had  an  informal  agreement 
with  the  City  of  Boston  which  was  acceptable  to  every- 
one in  Government  and  agreeable  to  the  Prudential. 
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In  1959,  for  reasons  best  known  to  Prudential 
and  those  who  lived  intimately  with  this  picture, 
it  was  decided  that  the  Prudential  Company  not  go 
ahead  with  the  $150  million  Center  without  some 
guarantee  on  the  tax  picture.  Therefore,  we  spent    w\ 
many  hours  --  these  people  who  are  at  this  table, 
along  with  Gene  Conroy  who  is  behind  us,  general 
counsel  for  Prudential  and  many  others  in  trying  to 
work  some  legislation  that  would  make  possible  the 
development,  at  the  same  time  protecting  Prudential. 

In  view  of  the  statement  of  the  Court,  in  1955, 
it  did  not  seem  feasible  --  or  as  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  put  it  in  their  first  Prudential  advisory, 
"perhaps  . . .  such  a  declaration  was  thought  to  be 
futile"  to  approach  the  Prudential  problem  of  tax  relief 
on  the  basis  of  blight.  They  said  in  1955,  it  was  not 
blighted. 

Also,  a  theory  of  urban  redevelopment  similar  to 
121A  was  doubtful  because  it  was  not  Imown  if  that 
approach  could  cover  other  than  residential  property. 

In  May  of  1960,  a  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  for  an  advisory  on  the  construction  of 
tax  exempt  public  purpose  facilities  --  and  this 
included  a  garage  and  the  Turnpike  Extension  combined  — 
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over  which  would  be  constructed  the  Prudential  Center. 

The  theory  was  that  the  tax  exemption  would  apply 
to  the  entire  area  and  the  payments  agreed  upon  pre- 
viously by  Prudential  and  the  City  of  Boston  would  be 
for  services,  fixed  charges,  etc.,  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  never  passed  on  this 
theory  because  the  questions  propounded  indicated  that 
the  construction  of  the  road  extension  and  garage  might 
be  optional  and  hence,  in  the  Court's  opinion,  might 
never  be  constructed. 

But  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  did  what  we  all 
hoped  that  they  would  do  if  we  got  an  adverse  ruling 
on  this  plan.  They  showed  us  how  to  save  the  Pruden- 
tial Center  for  Boston  and  Massachusetts. 

The  Court  indicated  that  121A  could  be  extended 
to  commercial  property  and  stated  in  reference  to  the 
previous  opinion  of  1955  that  this  was  not  a  blighted 
area  --  and  this  very  important  language,  gentlemen, 
I  submit  to  you  for  your  consideration. 

The  Court  said:   " . .  .VJe  are  not  without  recitals 
as  to  the  future  of  the  railroad  yard.  This  railroad, 
we  know  judicially,  is  maintaining  very  limited  passenger 
service  and  has  recently  sought  to  withdraw  from  intra- 
state passenger  service  altogether.  Its  yard,  along 
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with  the  rest  of  the  garage  site,  lies  in  the  path  of 
the  grovrtih  of  the  city,  a  growth  which  perhaps  should 
not  be  long  deferred.  There  may  be  other  facts,  too, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed,  including  some  coming 
to  light  since  1955.  They  could  disclose  a  condition, 
the  elimination  of  which  would  so  affect  the  inhabitants 
'as  a  community,  and  not  merely  as  individuals.' 

"...  that  a  corporation  confided  with  the  perform- 
ance of  that  service  might  be  judicially  considered 
to  'perform  functions  for  the  public  benefit  analogous 
to  those  performed  by  various  other  types  of  corpora- 
tions commonly  called  public  service  corporations.' 

"...  such  corporations,  as  has  been  held  in  a 
long  line  of  decisions,  may  receive  favored  treatment 
in  the  matter  of  taxation." 

Therefore,  working  closely  with  city  and  state 
officials,  we  amended  Chapter  121A  to  include  commer- 
cial properties  and  on  August  9,  1960  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  approved  this  bill's  constitutionality 
in  an  advisory  opinion. 

I  wish  to  advise  you,  gentlemen,  that  a  declara- 
tory judgement  must  be  sought  to  finally  adjudicate  all 
constitutional  questions  concerning  this  project.  An 
advisory  opinion  is  not  binding  on  the  Court,  and 
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Thereafter  the  Authority  must  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Conduct  this  public  hearing  --  which  you  are 
doing  today. 

2.  Make  the  determinations  required  by  Chapter 
121A  which  are: 

(a)  whether  the  plan  is  a  project  as  defined 
in  section  1. 

(b)  whether  it  is  within  a  decadent,  substandard 
or  blighted  open  area  as  redefined  in 
section  1. 

The  language  of  section  1  as  to  these  elements 
should  be  used  in  the  finding  of  this  Authority.  The 
Court  emphasized  in  its  opinion  that  a  fundamental 
requirement  was  a  finding  that  it  is  "a  predominantly 
open  area  which  is  detrimental  to  the  safety,  health, 
morals,  welfare  or  sound  growth  of  a  community  because 
it  is  unduly  costly  to  develop  it  soundly  through  the 
ordinary  operations  of  private  enterprise." 

The  Authority  must  also  determine  --  and  I  will 
read  through  these  quickly  -- 

1.  That  conditions  exist  which  warrant  carrying 
out  the  project. 

2.  That  the  project  is  practicable. 

3.  That  the  project  does  not  conflict  with  the 
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Master  Plan  for  the  city. 

4.  That  the  project  is  not  detrimental  to  best 
interests  c£   public  or  city,  or  to  the  public  safety 
and  convenience  or  inconsistent  with  the  niost 

suitable  development  of  the  city. 

5.  That  the  project  will  constitute  a  public  use 
and  benefit. 

6.  Although  no  dwellings  seem  to  be  involved  here, 
if  dwellings  are  involved,  this  Authority  must 
make  a  finding  concerning  the  feasibility  of  re- 
locating displaced  families. 

7.  This  Authority  shall  not  approve  this  project 
unless  the  Mass.  Turnpike  Authority  determines  that 
the  project  will  not  unreasonably  interfere  with 
its  extension.  Mass.  Turnpike  Authority  has 
already  determined  that  it  does  not  interfere, 

but  this  must  be  made  a  part  of  your  record. 

8.  This  Authority  shall  prepare  a  report  open  to 
public  inspection  approving  project  and  setting 
forth  its  reasons.   I  would  ask  you  to  note,  the 

reasons  should  incorporate  the  following  suggestion  of 
the  Court  --  "If  the  Prudential  Center  again  is 
used  as  an  example,  there  are  many  public  advantages 
to  be  considered.  These  would  include  the 
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elimination  of  grave  doubts  as  to  the  future  use 
of  a  great  area,  now  largely  vacant  or  occupied 
by  a  nearly  obsolete,  unsightly,  railroad  freight 
yard;  covering  over  a  railroad  right  of  way; 
improvement  to  neighboring  properties;  the  en- 
couragement of  prompt  action  unlikely  to  be  under- 
taken by  private  enterprise  in  the  foreseeable 
future;  stimulation  of  other  building  and  opening 
a  new  opportunity  for  urban  growth  at  what  might 
be  a  time  which  is  appropriate  but  of  short  dura- 
tion; and  new  facilities  made  available  to  public 
use." 

9.  Your  report  shall  embody  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  setting  minimum  standards  for  the 
financing,  construction,  maintenance  and  management 
of  the  project. 

The  Court  specifically  stated  that  such 
regulations  should  also  include  provisions  relating 
to: 

a.  Accounting  methods 

b.  Provisions  for  allocation  of  expenses 
between  income  from  the  project  and  income 
from  the  insurance  business. 

10.  Approval  of  the  Mayor  should  be  obtained  and 
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made  a  part  of  your  official  record, 

11.  This  Authority  should  then  issue  a  certificate 
of  approval. 

12.  This  Authority  may  approve  deviations  from 
any  zoning,  building,  health  or  fire  law,  provided 
the  variance  does  not  substantially  derogate  from 
the  intended  purpose  of  such  law,  etc. 

13.  If  the  garage  is  within  500  feet  of  a  school, 
hospital  or  church,  this  Authority  must  determine 
that  the  garage  will  not  be  substantially  detri- 
mental to  such  school,  hospital  or  church. 

14.  The  final  vote  of  approval  of  the  Authority 
must  be  filed  with  the  City  Clerk  together  with 
the  approval  of  such  vote  by  the  Mayor. 

As  mentioned  above  in  determining  that  the  project 
is  one  within  the  meaning  of  Section  1  of  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Law  and  that  a  "Blighted  open  area"  is 
involved,  the  Authority  should  take  most  of  the 
statutory  language  in  Section  1  and  convert  the  require- 
ments into  findings  of  fact.  Before  a  finding  is 
issued  I  would  appreciate  your  consulting  with  ray 
office  concerning  its  exact  language  in  view  of  the 
fact  we  are  going  to  be  seeking  a  declaratory  judgment. 

THE  CHAIRMN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCorraack. 
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The  Chair  will  recognize  Senate  President  John 
E.  Powers. 

JOHN  E.  POWERS 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Monsignor  and  members 
of  the  Board,  I  will  be  very  brief.   I  do  appreciate 
very  much  the  courtesy  you  extended  me  that  I  might 
come  here  before  the  members  of  this  Board  at  this 
time. 

Just  to  make  a  few  brief  observations:   First,  I 
would  assume  that  in  the  prosecution  of  this  contract 
in  the  whole  redevelopment  renewal  area  that  you  are 
going  to  run  into  some  type  of  constitutional  validity 
within  the  days  and  the  weeks  and  the  months  and  I 
assume  the  years  to  come. 

I  want  to  assure  you,  I  think  this  is  one  time  I 
can  speak  for  the  entire  Legislature,  that  we  will 
cooperate  with  you  to  the  fullest. 

I  might  ask  this,  however:   In  my  observation, 
being  privileged  to  be  in  Government  for  almost  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  it  seems  when  we  try  to  do  something  in  the 
City  of  Boston  we  run  into  more  roadblocks  than  any 
place  in  the  entire  country.  VJill  somebody  start 
building?   I  think  that  is  about  in  the  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman  and' members  of  this  Board,  of  all  the  people 
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in  the  city.   Let's  get  this  thing  on  the  road,  please. 
I  have  lived  with  it  from  the  time  of  former  Mayor 
Hynes  who  certainly  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  interesting  the  Prudential  Insurance  people  to 
come  in  --  and  they  came  in  with  clean  hands.  And 
there  are  certain  requirements  that  they  request. 

These  roadblocks,  legally  --  and  it's  perfectly 
all  right  that  we  ran  into  --  we  finally  have  resolved 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  final  throws  before  a 
hearing  here. 

Much  depends  upon  your  action  and  your  good  judg- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Board.  We  get 
so  many  other  problems  --  I  thought  we  had  this  resolved. 
I  hope  and  I  believe  within  the  wisdom  of  the  Court  that 
they  will  give  their  declaratory  judgment  rapidly. 

Let's  start  to  look  to  that  Back  Bay  and  start  to 
look  at  the  Prudential  being  built.  That  is  all  I  have 
to  say. 

I  congratulate  everybody.   I  am  a  little  bit 
amazed,  however,  and  I  suppose  I  will  make  the  headlines 
of  the  Boston  Herald  saying  this:  Here  is  the  most 
important  thing  that  happened  in  my  time,  or,  Monsignor 
in  your  time.   There  should  be  ten  thousand  people 
here.   Is  this  because  people  are  disinterested  —  or. 
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is  it  because  they  have  been  so  possessed  with  the 
idea  in  Boston  that  we  don't  want  to  be  the  first  to 
do  anything?  Please,  those  I  say  who  are  trying  to 
block  roads  and  progress  and  have  dropped  so  many 
things  unfortunately  in  your  lap  —  under  your  good 
judgment,  members  of  this  Board,  get  this  off  the 
planning  stages;  put  it  on  the  road,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  Legislature,  we  will  cut  red  tape 
for  you  and  we  will  cut  it  fast. 

Let's  start  to  build  and  put  people  to  work  and 
rehabilitate  this  city.   I  say  that  to  your  Board  and 
everybody  concerned.  We  are  not  going  to  be  charged 
with  irresponsibility  or  dragging  our  heels.  This  is 
a  non  partisan  matter;  this  is  the  future  of  this 
city.  VJe  can't  afford  to  lose  it.  Thank  you,  very 
much. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you  Senator  Powers. 

We  thought  the  Mayor  of  Boston  would  be  present 
this  morning;  but  we  have  been  informed  the  Mayor 
decided  not  to  appear  at  this  time  because  in  his 
official  capacity  as  Mayor  he  is  called  to  pass  upon 
the  findings  of  the  Authority. 

Now,  we  will  hear  the  Applicant. 

MR.  MEYER:  Monsignor  Lally,  members  of  the 
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Authority,  my  name  is  Henry  Hixon  Meyer,  and  my  address 
is  53  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.   I  am  one  of  the 
attorneys  who  represent  Prudential  in  connection  with 
this  Application,  for  your  approval  of  the  Prudential 
Center  as  a  Redevelopment  Project.  The  other  attorneys 
are  Mr.  James  D.  St.  Clair,  and  Mr.  H.  Wiley  Vaughan 
who  sit  here  with  me. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  site  of  Prudential 
Center  is  a  blighted  open  area  as  defined  in  Chapter 
121A  of  the  General  Laws;  that  its  existence  has 
impaired  the  sound  growth  of  the  city;  that  this  condi- 
tion cannot  be  corrected  by  the  ord5.nary  operations 
of  private  enterprise  without  the  aid  provided  by  . 
said  Chapter;  that  the  project  described  in  the 
Application  is  practicable;  that  the  project  does  not 
conflict  with  the  Master  Plan  for  the  city;  that  the 
redevelopment  of  the  site  in  accordance  with  the 
Application  will  promote  the  sound  grovTth  of  the  city; 
that  the  project  will  not  be  in  any  way  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  city;  and  that  the  project 
will  constitute  a  public  use  and  benefit. 

We  wish  to  introduce  a  considerable  amount  of 
testimony  in  support  of  this  position.  To  simplify 
and  expedite  this  procedure  and  to  avoid  undue  repetition, 
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our  witnesses  have  prepared  written  statements  covering 
most  of  their  testimony  which  they  will  read  into  the 
record. 

Article  15  of  the  Application  seeks  a  determination 
that  the  garage  portion  of  the  project  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  a  public  or  private  school  having  more 
than  fifty  pupils  or  a  public  or  private  hospital  having 
more  than  twenty-five  beds  or  a  church  within  500  feet 
of  the  project. 

Now  it  may  be  argued  that  such  permit  is  not 
necessary  in  view  of  Chapter  178  of  the  Acts  of  1961 
which  was  recently  passed  and  was  just  signed  by  the 
Governor  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  While  that  Act 
removes  in  the  First  Fire  District  the  restriction 
which  was  contained  in  Section  three  in  Chapter  577 
of  the  Acts  of  1913  as  to  the  operation  of  a  garage 
within  500  feet  of  schools,  hospitals  and  churches,  we 
believe  that  this  Authority  should  still  make  the 
determination  because  of  the  very  expressed  provision 
contained  in  Section  13  of  Chapter  652  of  the  Acts  of 
1960,  and  we  so  request. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  project  involves 
the  construction  of  units  which  constitute  a  single 
building,  and  under  the  Boston  Building  Code  and  the 
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Zoning  Law,  and  in  Article  16  of  the  Application, 
Prudential  seeks  a  declaration  by  this  Authority  with 
the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  that  such  units  constitute 
separate  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  Chapter  138  of 
the  General  Laws. 

After  completing  the  testimony  on  the  main 
questions,  we  wish  to  introduce  evidence  with  respect 
to  the  permissions  v;hich  have  been  requested  by 
Prudential  as  contained  in  the  Application  for  the 
project  to  deviate  from  zoning,  building,  health  and 
fire  laws,  codes,  ordinances  and  regulations  in  effect 
in  Boston.  These  are  all  listed  in  Exhibit  B  attached 
to  the  Application. 

Now  I  would  proceed  with  the  testimony  and  call 
Mr.  Toole,  Vice  President  of  Prudentials 
S.  \>JESTCOTT  TOOLE 
My  name  is  S.  Westcott  Toole,  I  am  vice  president 
of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America. 

Before  coming  with  the  Prudential,  I  was  a  real 
estate  broker  in  Florida.  My  earliest  connection  with 
the  Prudential  was  in  the  Mortgage  Loan  Department,  where 
for  several  years  I  had  supervision  over  the  sales, 
maintenance  and  management  of  our  foreclosed  real  estate. 
In  recent  years  it  has  been  ray  responsibility  to 
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supervise  the  design  and  construction  of  all  buildings 
built  by  the  Prudential  throughout  the  country.  This 
Includes  office  buildings  in  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
Jacksonville,  Houston,  Chicago  and  Newark.  The 
smallest  of  these  is  in  Minneapolis,  where  our  building 
contains  approximately  300,000  square  feet  of  rentable 
area,  and  the  largest  is  in  Chicago,  with  one  million 
square  feet  of  rentable  area  in  our  41-story  building. 

I  also  have  supervision  over  the  operation  and 
management  of  our  buildings  in  Newark  and  am  the 
corporate  officer  for  the  supervision  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  our  buildings  in  other  cities. 

In  addition  to  my  duties  as  vice  president  of 
the  Prudential,  I  am  president  of  the  Newark  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which  is  the  successor 
organization  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  am  a  commi- 
ssioner of  the  Parking  Authority  of  the  City  of  Newark, 
and  a  member  of  the  Newark  Economic  Development 
Committee.  Both  the  Association  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry and  the  Economic  Development  Committee  are 
vitally  concerned  with  urban  renewal  in  New  Jersey. 
When  the  Prudential  began  its  decentralization 
program  back  in  1947,  it  was  decided  to  erect  offices 
in  several  geographic  areas.  There  were  no  precise 
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rules  set  up  as  to  what  the  geographic  areas  should 
consist  of,  but  they  were  to  be  determined  largely 
by  the  amount  of  insurance  and  other  business  in 
force,  with  the  idea  that  each  decentralized  home 
office  would  not  have  more  than  a  few  thousand 
employees  to  administer  its  affairs. 

Our  first  regional  home  office  was  built  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  this  covers  12  western  states  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  next  was  in  Houston,  Texas, 
to  cover  the  southwest  as  well  as  some  of  the  mid- 
western  states.   In  1955  we  opened  an  office  in 
Chicago,  to  handle  Indiana  and  Illinois,  one  in  Minnea- 
polis, to  handle  the  north  central  states,  and  one  in 
Jacksonville,  to  handle  the  southeast  and  some  of  the 
central  states. 

The  states  in  New  England  form  a  natural  geo- 
graphic area,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  a  bank  in  Boston.  It  was  only 
natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  plan  from  the  very 
outset  to  establish  an  office  somewhere  in  the  area. 
When  the  time  came  to  make  a  decision  as  to  where  it 
should  be  located,  it  was  obvious  to  us  that  the 
capitol  of  New  England  is  Boston  and  that  this  was 
the  only  location  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
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Having  decided  that  Boston  was  the  most  important 
city  in  New  England,  and  knowing  that  the  Clerical 
Supply  would  be  abundant,  we  proceeded  to  search  for 
the  best  site.   One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
connection  with  a  large  building  such  as  the  Prudential 
constructs,  is  to  assemble  a  site  in  the  city  that 
will  be  adequate  not  only  for  our  building,  but  for 
parking  and  landscaping.  Usually,  this  requires  the 
purchase  of  several  pieces  of  property,  and  it  is 
oftentimes  quite  difficult  to  accomplish.  For  this 
reason  we  became  interested  in  the  Boston  &.   Albany 
Back  Bay  Railroad  yard  site  which  we  later  purchased. 
It  was  large  enough  for  us  to  do  something  really 
dramatic  which  would  revitalize  the  entire  city. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  why  we  felt 
that  a  development  covering  a  site  as  large  as  this 
one  would  give  a  tremendous  lift  to  the  entire  City 
of  Boston.  We  knew  that  when  we  decided  to  build  in 
Chicago  in  1952,  no  office  buildings  had  been  erected 
there  since  the  Field  Building  was  completed  in  1934. 
Rental  rates  ran  around  $4.25  to  $4.75  per  square  foot. 
In  view  of  the  cost  of  our  building,  we  had  to  get  an 
average  rental  of  $6.50  per  square  foot.  Very  few 
people  thought  it  could  be  done,  particularly  since 
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our  building  would  contain  one  million  square  feet. 
It  was  done,  however,  and  it  produced  results  far 
beyond  what  had  been  anticipated.  The  president  of 
the  Building  Managers'  Association  of  Chicago  reviewed 
the  circumstances  in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  Industry  on  June 
14,  1960,  and  I  would  like  to  quote  from  that  letter: 
"The  completion  and  successful  renting  of  the 
Prudential  Building  had  a  most  satisfactory  and 
highly  beneficial  effect.  Many  large  tenants,  vvfho 
could  not  secure  space  for  expansion  in  existing 
buildings,  were  accommodated  in  the  Prudential 
Building,  which  in  turn  released  space  in  the  existing 
buildings  for  the  expansion  of  other  tenants.   In 
addition,  the  construction  of  the  Prudential 
Building  created  space  to  take  care  of  the  require- 
ments of  large  national  corporations  located  out- 
side of  Chicago,  who  desired  to  move  here  to 
establish  either  main  headquarters  or  branch 
offices. 

"In  addition  to  being  helpful  from  an  occupancy 
standpoint,  the  rental  rates  established  and  pro- 
cured by  the  Prudential  Building  helped  materially 
to  encourage  owners  of  existing  buildings  to  ask 
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for  and  secure  much  higher  rates  than  would  have 
been  otherwise  possible. 

"A  recent  survey  made  by  the  Association  indicates 
that  in  excess  of  $170  million  has  been  spent  in 
existing  buildings  for  new  lobbies,  elevators,  air 
conditioning,  fluorescent  lighting  and  exterior 
modernization.  The  ability  to  proceed  with 
these  improvements  was  made  possible  by  the 
increased  level  of  earnings,  which  resulted  from 
the  higher  rental  rates  obtained  as  the  result  of 
the  Prudential  building. 

"The  result  achieved  encouraged  the  construction  of 
other  new  buildings,  such  as  the  United  of  America 
Insurance  Building,  Inland  Steel,  Harris  Trust, 
Borg-VJarner,  and  others.  Space  in  all  buildings 
that  have  been  completed  has  found  a  good  market, 
without  any  perceptible  shrinkage  in  the  overall 
average  occupancy  of  Chicago  office  buildings." 
This  letter  summarizes  the  excellent  results  we 
have  seen  flow  from  our  Chicago  building  operation,  and 
strengthens  our  conviction  that  equal  or  greater  benefits 
will  acrue  to  the  city  of  Boston  when  our  project  here 
becomes  a  reality. 

After  we  had  agreed  on  the  Boston  site,  our  next 
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step  was  to  study  the  demand  and  supply  situation  in 
all  phases  of  real  estate  in  this  area.  As  a  result  of 
this  study  we  came  up  with  a  program  for  developing  the 
site  soundly  and  in  a  manner  which  would  accomplish  its 
fullest  and  best  use.  Because  the  tracks  are  depressed 
below  the  level  of  Boylston  Street  at  the  northwest 
corner,  the  study  showed  that  whatever  was  built  should 
be  on  a  common  plane  as  a  single,  integrated  development. 
While  the  application  before  you  sets  forth  the  develop- 
ment in  detail,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  various 
component  parts. 

The  office  building  which  we  plan  to  construct  in 
the  center  of  the  tract  will  contain  approximately 
950,000  square  feet  of  rentable  area,  of  which  we  will 
occupy  approximately  300,000  square  feet.  This  leaves 
but  650,000  square  feet  of  space  to  be  rented.  In  a 
city  the  size  of  Boston,  which  has  had  no  large  commercial 
office  buildings  constructed  in  many  years,  we  are 
confident  that  the  rental  space  can  be  absorbed  without 
any  difficulty  and,  as  in  Chicago,  with  benefit  to  the 
other  office  buildings. 

Our  study  indicated  that,  if  the  City  of  Boston 
decided  to  build  an  auditorium,  it  was  almost  essential 
that  we  have  a  hotel  near  the  exhibition  hall  to  service 
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many  of  its  needs.   The  fact  that  all  of  the  large  hotel 
chains  were  anxious  to  lease  such  a  hotel  containing 
approximately  1,000  rooms,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  been  leased,  provide  substantial  evidence  of 
the  soundness  of  our  thinking  in  this  respect. 

We  learned  that  practically  the  only  housing  that 
had  been  built  in  Boston  proper  in  recent  years  had  been 
public  housing,  and  that  the  needs  of  the  middle  and 
upper  income  family  groups  had  not  been  taken  care  of. 
With  that  in  mind,  we  felt  that  we  should  build  six  25- 
story  apartments  containing  approximately  1,750  units. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  these  buildings  will  rent 
without  any  difficulty  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
tenants  will  come  in  from  the  suburbs.  This  will  have 
a  very  healthy  and  stimulating  effect  not  only  on  retail 
sales,  but  on  business  generally. 

Me   also  felt  that,  in  order  to  take  care  of  tenants 
in  the  office  buildings,  residents  of  the  apartment  houses, 
and  visitors  staying  in  the  hotel,  we  should  put  in 
approximately  250,000  square  feet  of  commercial  space. 
As  you  probably  know,  one  of  the  small  buildings  will 
be  occupied  as  the  main  office  of  one  of  Boston's  leading 
downtown  banks.  The  other  space  will  be  occupied  by 
restaurants  and  specialty  shops  taking  care  of  every 
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conceivable  need  of  the  people  on  the  site. 

In  arranging  these  buildings,  we  have  been  careful 
to  leave  wide,  open  areas  which  will  be  attractively 
landscaped  and  which  will  have  a  pleasing  and  wholesome 
effect  on  the  people  as  well  as  the  city.  One  area 
will,  in  effect,  be  a  playground  for  the  small  children   < 
who  will  be  living  on  the  site.  These  open  areas  will 
create  a  park-like  atmosphere,  which  is  essential  to 
modern-day  planning  of  cities. 

The  fact  that  this  development  is  to  be  on  one 
common  plane,  which  obviously  has  to  be  above  the 
railroad  tracks  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
clearance,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  take  care  of  the 
parking  requirements  in  an  adequate  manner.  Too  often, 
in  city  redevelopment  plans,  parking  is  considered 
secondarily  and  is  in  short  supply.  By  excavating 
on  either  side  of  the  easement  for  the  railroad  and 
for  the  possible  turnpike,  we  have  provided  another  level 
which  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  parking.  Then  on 
the  street  or  track  level,  most  of  the  space,  except 
that  used  for  roadways  in  and  out  of  the  property, 
will  be  devoted  to  parking.   In  between  the  street 
level  and  the  upper  plaza  level  there  is  sufficient 
headroom  because  of  the  railroad  requirements  to  also 
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put  in  additional  parking  in  certain  areas.  Altogether, 
we  will  have  parking  for  approximately  4,000  cars. 

Our  experience  in  urban  renewal  generally  has 
indicated  that  one  of  the  most  vexing  problems  is 
traffic  congestion  on  the  streets.  In  order  to  get 
people  back  into  the  city  for  shopping,  working  and 
living,  it  is  essential  that  traffic  move  freely 
both  in  and  out.  With  that  in  mind,  our  concept  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  project  was  that  there 
should  be  a  ring  road  around  the  property,  removing 
traffic  from  the  streets  as  much  as  possible  and 
enabling  vehicular  traffic  to  go  do\'7n  by  ramp  to  the 
areas  below  for  parking  for  passenger  cars  and  for 
loading  and  unloading  of  goods  by  trucks. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this  development 
will  do  more  to  revitalize  Boston  than  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  at  the  present  time.   We  found  in  Chicago, 
when  we  first  opened  our  building  and  attempted  for  a 
short  time  to  keep  records  on  visitors,  that  people 
from  all  over  the  world  came  in  to  see  the  building. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  benefits  that  we  and  the 
city  of  Chicago  derived  from  our  building  will  be 
minute  in  cornqparison  to  the  results  that  are  going  to 
be  achieved  here  in  Boston.  With  the  emphasis  that  is 
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being  placed  on  urban  renewal  all  over  the  world  and 
which  will  have  to  be  so  placed  to  an  even  greater 
extent  in  the  future,  our  development  will  not  only 
attract  casual  visitors  to  observe  its  uniqueness  and 
scope,  but  it  will  bring  in  engineers,  architects,  and 
other  technical  people  from  all  over  the  world  to 
study  it  in  detail. 

I  think  that,  after  this  project  has  become  a 
reality,  the  time  will  come  when  all  of  us  who  have 
played  any  part  in  it  whatsoever  will  be  proud  to 
have  done  so. 

MR.  MEYER:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Toole. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr„  A.  C.  Linkletter  who  is 
executive  general  manager  for  the  Home  Office  Buildings 
and  Plant  Department  of  Prudential. 
ALFRED  C.  LINKLETTER 

My  name  is  Alfred  C.  Linkletter.   I  am  executive 
general  manager  in  the  Home  Office  Buildings  and  Plant 
Department  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America.   I  live  in  Chatham,  New  Jersey.   I  am  a  civil 
engineering  graduate  of  Newark  College  of  Engineering 
and  have  had  additional  study  at  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  hydraulics  and  structures. 

My  connections  with  professional  societies  are  the 
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Tau  Beta  Pi  Honorary  Engineering  Society  and  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.   Presently,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Business  Relocation 
Needs  in  connection  with  urban  renewal  in  Newark. 

Prior  to  associating  with  Prudential  14  years 
ago,  I  was  employed  as  an  estimating  engineer  for  the 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  steel  firm,  supervised  construction 
for  the  architectural  firm  of  Voorhees  Walker  Foley  & 
Smith,  did  building  design  for  Walter  Kidde  Constructors, 
and  was  maintenance  engineer  for  Cruikshank  Company,  a 
New  York  City  real  estate  firm. 

In  Prudential  I  have  been  primarily  responsible 
for  technical  supervision  and  management  of  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  buildings  constructed  for 
Company  ownership  and  erected  as  part  of  Prudential's 
Decentralization  Program,  which  our  Vice  President, 
Mr.  Toole,  previously  mentioned.  These  responsibilities 
also  apply  to  our  Home  Office  Buildings  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey. 

Now,  to  assist  in  the  description  of  the  site  I 
have  brought  along  a  few  diagrams  and  visual  aids  which 
with  your  permission  I  would  like  Mr.  Nelson  to  point 
out  some  of  the  details  as  we  go  along. 

The  project  side  is  slightly  over  27  acres.   It 
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contains  approximately  1,184,000  square  feet  of  open 
land  which  is  exclusive  of  the  area  acquired  by  the 
City  for  the  Municipal  Auditorium  at  the  northwest 
corner. 

I  would  like  to  outline  for  you  the  perimeter  of 
this  site.   If  you  start  at  Boylston  Street  behind  the 
Lenox  Hotel  the  line  then  proceeds  south  and  east 
around  the  hotel  to  Exeter  Street,  then  southerly  on 
Exeter  Street  to  Huntington  Avenue,  then  westerly  on 
Huntington  Avenue  to  Belvidere  Street,  then  north- 
westerly on  Belvidere  Street  to  Dalton  Street,  then 
north  along  Dalton  Street  to  the  auditorium  site  where 
the  line  then  jogs  east  and  north  around  the  auditorium 
to  Boylston  Street,  then  following  Boylston  Street 
back  to  the  Lenox  Hotel. 

This  is  an  unusual  site  because  of  the  grade  con- 
ditions of  surrounding  streets.  For  example,  Boylston 
Street  opposite  Dalton  Street  is  at  elevation  30.39  feet 
and  from  that  point  slopes  downward  to  Exeter  Street 
where  the  elevation  is  16.93  feet.  The  elevation  of 
the  site  in  the  northwest  corner  near  Boylston  Street 
is  about  13  feet  below  the  street  and  at  the  north- 
east corner  near  Boylston  Street  the  elevation  of  the 
site  is  about  5  feet  below  the  street.  The  elevation 
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of  Huntington  Avenue  at  Exeter  Street  is  more  than  28 
feet  above  City  datura  and  18  feet  above  the  site.  The 
grade  of  Huntington  Avenue  slopes  off  in  a  westerly 
direction  from  a  high  point  at  Exeter  Street  to  a 
low  point  of  17.78  feet  at  Belvidere  Street  for  a  drop 
of  just  under  10  feet,  while  land  elevations  at  Dalton 
and  Belvidere  Streets  are  only  some  5  feet  below  the 
street.   In  other  words,  the  entire  site  is  a  depressed 
area  surrounded  by  streets  whose  elevations  vary  such 
that  they  produce  a  warped  effect  in  relation  to  the 
site. 

Now  the  site  is  divided  diagonally  by  the  Railroad 
and  Turnpike  easements.  The  existing  Railroad  easement 
is  not  level,  it  also  slopes,  having  an  elevation  of 
approximately  12  feet  at  the  northerly  end  with  an 
elevation  of  about  9  feet  where  it  passes  under 
Huntington  Avenue. 

The  Railroad  and  Turnpike  easement  together  are 
about  132  feet  wide  at  the  west  end  and  flare  out  to 
over  200  feet  at  the  east  end.  Although  the  railroad 
tracks  and  the  roadway  will  lie  below  the  varying  grades 
of  the  adjacent  streets,  these  easements  will  bisect 
the  site  and  will  be  supported  above  the  lowest  garage 
level  of  the  project.  The  varying  grades  of  the  streets 
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and  the  existence  of  the  railroad  and  turnpike  easements 
require,  for  a  sound  development  the  construction  of  a 
plaza  covering  the  entire  site;  and  in  order  to  build 
around  and  to  span  over  the  railroad  and  turnpike  ease- 
ments, cost  enclosures  and  foundations  will  be  required. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  city  sewer  easement  across 
the  site  in  a  north-south  direction  opposite  Garrison 
and  Fairfield  Streets.  Within  this  easement  the  city 
has  constructed  two  30"  diameter  inverted  siphon  trunk 
line  sewers.  The  top  elevation  of  this  sewer  is  7.5     I 
feet  below  city  datum.  This  condition  is  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  design  of  the  foundations  and  the  construction 
of  the  garage  which  must  span  this  easement. 

Further,  an  easement  exists  diagonally  across  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  site  between  Huntington  Avenue 
and  Exeter  Street  for  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
subway.  This  easement  is  31  feet  wide  and  crosses  under  ' 
the  Railroad.  Here  again,  this  structure  is  at  varying 
levels  through  the  site.  At  its  south  end  the  top  of 
the  subway  construction  is  at  elevation  3.1  feet  and  at 
the  northerly  end  of  the  easement  at  elevation  5.3  feet. 
This  condition  presents  another  obstacle  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  structures  planned  in  this 
portion  of  the  site. 
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Ue  will  go  to  the  next  diagram. 

The  geological  make-up  of  the  project  site  is  not 
generally  conducive  to  the  construction  of  multi-story 
buildings.   It  is  located  entirely  on  reclaimed  land. 
The  uppermost  layer  is  of  granular  fill  --  approximately 
15  feet  thick  --  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  some  gravel, 
ashes  and  brick,  below  which  lies  organic  soils  of  mud 
of  various  thickness,  which  once  made  up  the  bottom  of 
the  bay.  This  is  followed  by  a  layer  of  sand  and  gravel 
approximately  25  feet  thick,  next  a  layer  of  blue  clay  -- 
a  semi-plastic  material  —  about  100  feet  thick,  and  then 
a  layer  of  glacial  till  with  boulders  5  to  10  feet  thick 
which  lies  immediately  above  the  bedrock  which  is 
located  from  120  to  170  feet  blow  the  surface  of  the 
site.  This  bedrock  consists  of  slaty  shale  with 
stratification  at  an  angle  of  some  A5  degrees  to  its 
surface  and  with  rock  slopes  of  10  degrees  or  more. 

The  history  of  this  site  and  the  complex  subterranean 
soil  conditions  made  it  necessary  to  perform  extensive 
investigations  and  studies,  including  test  borings, 
seismic  surveys,  and  soil  analyses,  before  arriving  at  j 
a  foundation  design  which  would  be  adequate  to  support 
the  loads  of  the  various  structures  planned  for  this 
project.   In  a  site  such  as  this  the  architects  and 
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engineers  must  develop  a  means  of  providing  watertight 
structures  capable  of  supporting  the  necessary  loads 
without  inflicting  undue  pressures  on  the  subsoil 
which  would  result  in  excessive  settlement.  To 
control  these  pressures  on  the  soil,  it  is  necessary  to 
excavate  a  mass  of  earth  equal  to  the  weight  being 
applied  by  the  structure,  and  since  the  loads  from 
the  multi-story  buildings  far  exceed  the  amount  of 
soil  which  could  be  excavated,  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
the  loads  of  the  tall  structures  to  bedrock. 

In  these  next  diagrams  we  point  out  that  the 
excavation  is  difficult  because  of  the  extremely  high 
water  table  --  it  has  been  as  high  as  elevation  plus  9  -- 
which  must  not  be  lowered  beyond  elevation  plus  5  feet  *^ 
for  any  extended  period  of  time,  as  the  majority  of 
the  buildings  on  the  adjacent  properties  are  supported 
on  wood  piles  which  may  be  subject  to  deterioration  if 
the  water  level  is  not  maintained  above  the  top  of 
this  piling.  Also,  it  could  result  in  settlement  of 
adjacent  buildings  because  of  loss  of  buoyancy  due  to 
lowering  of  the  ground  water.  To  be  sure  that  the  . 
water  level  does  not  go  below  the  plus  5  feet  elevation, 
an  extensive  and  complex  system  is  required  to  watch 
the  water  table  on  this  diagram  3  --  you  will  notice 
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49  observation  wells  sho\>m  on  this  diagram  3,  or  stations 
showing  in  blue  which  are  used  to  lead  and  check  this 
water  table  --  to  dev;ater  the  work  area  and  to  recharge 
the  surrounding  areas  of  the  ground  during  construction. 

The  dewatering  of  the  working  area  for  the  Center 
Section  was  accomplished  by  sinking  79  well  points  which  |^ 
were  within  the  blue  circles  indicated  on  Diagram  5. 
Water  was  pumped  from  these  wells  into  a  backfeed  system 
which  returned  the  water  into  the  ground.  To  be  sure 
that  adequate  water  was  returned,  it  was  necessary  to 
install  some  125  backfeed  well  points,  which  were 
located  where  indicated  in  the  yellow  circles  on  this 
diagram.   You  will  notice  that  some  of  these  recharging 
well  points  were  quite  a  distance  west  of  our  site 
which  were  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  water 
level  in  these  specific  areas.  The  backfeed  system, 
when  it  was  first  installed,  gave  every  indication  that 
it  would  function  satisfactorily.  However,  after  a 
short  period  of  operation  it  was  noted  that  the  ability 
of  these  well  points  to  disburse  the  quantity  of  water 
being  pumped  was  rapidly  decreasing.   It  was  then  dis- 
covered that  the  discharge  points  had  become  clogged 
with  foreign  matter.  This  proved  to  be  a  fast  grov^ing 
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organic  algae  and  it  became  necessary  to  treat  the 
water  before  it  entered  the  backfeed  piping.   While 
awaiting  the  delivery  of  chlorinating  equipment,  City 
water  was  pumped  at  the  rate  of  18,000  to  20,000  gallons 
per  hour  into  the  system  to  maintain  the  required  level. 
In  fact,  there  were  times  when  the  recharging  well 
points,  even  after  chlorination  still  did  not  satisfy 
the  surrounding  ground  water  requirements  and  additional 
City  water  was  purchased  to  supplement  the  supply.  To 
accomplish  this  dev/atering  operation  and  obtain  dry 
working  conditions,  the  construction  area  had  to  be 
sealed  off  v/ith  a  cofferdam  of  steel  sheeting  which 
was  driven  down  to  penetrate  the  impervious  clay  strata  | 
some  30  or  more  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Soil  investigations  and  studies  showed  that  the 
site  conditions  required  at  least  three  types  of 
foundations  to  support  the  varying  superimposed  loads.   / 
The  tall  structures  required  either  H-piles  or  drilled- 
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in  caissons  extended  to  rock.  The  low  commercial 
structures,  garage  areas,  plaza,  etc.,  required  a  mat- 
type  foundation  to  spread  the  loads  from  these 
structures  over  a  large  area.   In  some  areas  beneath  this 
mat  foundation,  it  was  necessary  to  excavate  unsatis- 
factory organic  materials  and  build  up  to  the  proper 
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elevations  with  granular  fill.   On  the  east  section 
where  the  cost  of  removal  of  organic  materials  would 
be  excessive,  a  third  type  of  foundation  in  the  form 
of  short  friction-type  cast-in-place  concrete  piles 
or  wood  piles  will  be  required  under  the  mat.  To 
support  the  large  clear  spans  for  the  Turnpike  and       .> 
Railroad  easement  tunnels,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use 
piling  under  their  foundations „ 

The  foundat5.ons  must  not  only  adequately  support 
the  superimposed  loads,  but  they  must  also  distribute 
the  loads  in  a  manner  which  will  not  aggravate  the 
settlement  problem.  The  differential  rate  of  settle- 
ment of  the  various  types  of  foundations  must  be 
carefully  controlled,  in  order  to  eliminate  a  dishing 
effect  that  might  occur  in  the  plaza  surface  or  between 
areas  supported  on  different  types  of  foundations. 
This  problem  is  generally  negligible  in  a  development 
of  a  single  building  site,  as  the  adjacent  sites  are 
usually  occupied  by  similar  type  buildings  with  com- 
parable loads.   In  this  center  which  will  have  only 
approximately  30%  of  the  land  covered  by  structures 
above  the  plaza,  it  is  important  that  the  settlement 
problems  and  the  design  of  settlement  joints  be  care- 
fully engineered. 
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On  diagram  4  v/e  have  shown  diagrammatic  ally  a 
section  illustrating  a  typical  construction  detail 
for  one  caisson  dovm  to  bedrock.  This  detail  is  for 
a  drilled-in  type  caisson  which  is  the  type  to  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  tall  Tower  Buildings   It 
consists  of  a  30"  diameter,  1/2"  thick  steel  tube 
which  is  driven  through  the  soil  and  imbedded  in  the 
rock.   In  this  type  of  support  which  is  designed  for 
heavy  superimposed  loads,  the  soil  is  removed  from 
V7ithin  the  caisson  as  it  is  driven  and  then  a  socket 
having  the  same  inside  diameter  as  the  caisson  is 
drilled  15  to  20  feet  into  rock.  Before  the  structural 
steel  cote  support  of  the  caisson  is  lowered,  it  is 
necessary  to  visually  inspect  the  walls  of  the  rock 
socket  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  flaws  in 
the  rock  strata.  Normally,  inspection  of  the  sockets 
is  done  by  lowering  an  inspector  into  the  hole;  however, 
on  this  site  you  will  note  that  just  above  the  bedrock 
there  is  a  layer  of  boulders  which  contains  ground 
water  at  great  pressure.   It  was  impossible  to  achieve 
a  watertight  seal  between  the  steel  caissons  and  the 
bedrock  except  in  one  caisson.  Therefore,  it  V7as 
necessary  to  make  inspections  of  the  rock  sockets  by 
a  closed  circuit  TV  camera.  This  procedure  was  not 
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easily  followed  as  the  adjoining  driving  operations 
resulted  in  agitation  of  the  soil  particles  in  the 
water  in  the  socket.  To  get  a  clear  picture  it  was 
necessary  to  do  much  of  this  inspection  after  working 
hours  and  on  weekends  when  other  operations  were 
halted.  A  total  of  144  caissons  were  driven.   Only  one 
caisson  was  dry,  and  our  engineers  and  city  inspectors 
went  down  into  the  excavated  caisson  and  inspected  the 
rock  socket.  Once  the  socket  is  approved,  the  steel 
core  is  placed  and  grouted  in  at  its  base  which  hardens 
and  forms  a  watertight  seal  at  the  bottom  of  the  caisson. 
The  caisson  is  then  filled  with  stone  concrete  around 
the  steel  core  and  capped  at  the  top  ready  for  the 
concrete  mat  which  forms  a  cap  on  top  of  those  caissons 
and  receives  the  building  columns. 

To  protect  the  metal  surfaces  against  the  corrosive 
effect  of  the  subsurface  ground  V7ater  present  at  this 
site,  it  is  necessary  that  these  surfaces  be  coated 
with  a  protective  material.  To  safeguard  against  the 
stray  electric  ground  currents  which  are  present  at 
this  site  and  galvanic  action  betv/een  metal  and  soil, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  steel  H-piles  to 
attach  zine  anodes  to  neutralize  these  currents. 

Because  of  the  engineering  problems  inherent  in 
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this  site,  the  high  ground  water  table  and  unsuitable 
geological  make-up  of  the  subsurface  conditions  combined 
with  the  large  area  involved,  the  varying  grades  of 
surrounding  streets,  the  division  of  the  site  by  the 
Railroad  and  Turnpike  easements  as  well  as  the  sewer 
and  subway  easements,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  .the 
construction  of  Prudential  Center  will  be  so  costly 
that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  without  the  benefits 
provided  for  in  Chapter  121A.  ' 

MR.  MEYER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Linkletter. 

Mr,  Chairman,  could  we  have  these  marked  as 
Exhibits.   I  think  they  would  be  2  to  6. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Yes,  they  will  be  marked. 

(Five  diagrams  received  and  marked  Exhibits  No. 
2 , . 3 ,  4 ,  5 ,  and  6 . ) 

The  next  witness  is  C.  W.  Stanton,  the  architect. 
CHARLES  W.  STANTON 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Board,  my  name  is 
Charles  W.  Stanton,  a  resident  of  Riverside,  Connecticut. 
I  attended  architectural  school  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  Los  Angeles,  California  and 
the  Art  Center  School  in  Los  Angeles,  California  for 
special  industrial  design  training. 
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Prior  to  my  present  association,  I  worked  as 
Planner,  Architectural  and  Industrial  Designer,  and 
Draftsman  in  several  firms,  including  the  Douglas 
Aircraft  Company  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  the 
Barondon  Corporation  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and 
Victor  Gruen  and  Associates,  Architects  and  planners, 
of  New  York. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  planning,  architectural 
and  engineering  firm  of  Charles  Luclanan  Associates  since 
1951  working  as  a  Chief  Designer  prior  to  assuming 
supervision  of  all  planning,  design  and  architecture 
in  our  New  York  offices,  covering  a  wide  variety  of 
assignments  including  the  Prudential  Center  Develop- 
ment of  Boston. 

I  am  presently  Vice-President  in  charge  of  the 
New  York  offices  of  Charles  Luclcman  Associates. 

Charles  Luckman  Associates,  an  architectural, 
engineering  and  planning  organization  with  broad 
experience  in  this  country  and  abroad,  was  engaged  by  / 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America  nearly  five 


years  ago  to  assist  them  in  a  feasibility  study  for 
the  proposed  development  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  yards  in  the  Back  Bay  area  in  the  City  of 
Boston.   I  should  stress  at  the  outset  that  our 
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approach  was  not  only  one  of  aesthetic  appeal  alone 
but  the  very  practical  one  of  pareful  consideration  of 
the  multiple  needs  and  requirements  of  the  client  and 
the  community,  of  the  limitations  of  budgets,  of 
engineering  requirements,  and  of  the  effect  of  social 
and  economic  influences. 

Our  first  step  was  a  careful  investigation  of 
the  site  and  the  surrounding  areas.  We  found  this 
site  to  be  a  railroad  yard  of  some  28-1/2  acres  with 
through  tracks,  and  with  sidings  which  were  partially 
in  use.  The  site  contained  certain  shacks  and  sheds 
in  various  stages  of  deterioration.  Immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  yard,  fronting  on  Huntington  Avenue, 
was  the  old  Mechanics  Halll  structure  built  in  1881, 
which  we  recommended  acquiring  and  demolishing  to 
guarantee  long-range  values.  This  increased  the  site 
to  some  31  acres,  a  portion  of  which  was  later  acquired 
for  the  city  auditorium. 

The  perimeter  areas  beyond  the  site  included  a 
miscellany  of  structures,  mainly  commercial,  many 
very  old  and  in  poor  condition,  particularly  to  the 
south  and  immediately  to  the  west. 

Our  general  reaction  was  that  it  offered  an 
unused  and  run  dovm  site  but  one  of  a  sufficient  size 
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and  located  sufficiently  close  in  to  the  downtown  area 
to  warrant  further  study  and  planning  en  behalf  of  our 
client  and  his  needs. 

Early  investigations  revealed  a  different  sub- 
surface condition,  particularly  for  the  support  of 
any  major  structures  such  as  were  being  considered  by 
Prudential,  This  was  an  area  of  miscellaneous  fill 
placed  about  a  century  ago  on  what  had  been  a  tidal 
basin.  Early  inquiries,  in  advance  of  a  very  thorough 
and  costly  sub-surface  investigation  program,  indicated 
that  below  this  fill  was  a  very  deep  layer  of  clay  before 
reaching  any  usable  rock  strata.  The  entire  area,  both 
above  the  clay  and  below,  we  were  advised,  was  permeated 
with  water . 

We  were  informed  at  the  outset  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Railroad  to  continue  to  run  their 
through  tracks  across  the  site,  diagonally  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  This  posed  severe  problems  to 
orderly  site  development. 

VJe  were  further  told  that  consideration  must  be 
given  to  an  8-lane  extension  --  later  modified  to  6 
lanes  --  of  the  Mass.  turnpike  into  Boston  along  the 
Railroad  right-of-way.   It  also  would  run  diagonally 
through  the  site,  aggravating  our  problems. 
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In  light  of  the  site  and  these  unusual  conditions, 
we  advised  Prudential  that  only  an  overall  and  inte- 
grated development  should  be  considered  for  highest  and 
best  utilization  of  land  vs  any  piecemeal  approach  to 
development,   ■'•his  recommendation  was  based  on  the 
architectural  and  engineering  solutions  that  we 
anticipated  and  upon  our  firm  conviction  that  only 
in  this  way  could  a  practicable  project  be  developed, 
and  one  with  genuine  long-term  values  both  to  the 
ox-mer  and  to  the  community. 

Charles  Luclanan  Associates  engaged  Boston  con- 
sultants to  assist  in  the  evaluations.  These  included 
the  local  architectural  firm  of  Cram  &  Ferguson,  now 
Koyle,  Doran  &  Berry,  with  extensive  building  experience 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  including  the  large  John 
Hancock  office  building  which  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Prudential  site;  Metcalf  &  Eddy  as  foundation 
engineers;  and  to  work  with  the  foundation  engineers 
on  a  thorough  and  detailed  investigation  of  sub-surface 
conditions.  Dr.  Arthur  Casagrande,  Soil  Testing 
Consultant  on  the  faculty  at  Harvdird  University,  and 
Father  Linehan  for  certain  special  seismic  surveys. 

I  should  say  here  that  these  were  only  the  first 
of  a  very  large  group  of  consultants  and  specialists 
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engaged  by  us  in  behalf  of  Prudential  to  thoroughly 
study  the  complexities  of  this  unusual  site.  These 
consultants  included  such  organisations  as  structural 
engineering  firms  dealing  with  both  steel  and  concrete 
structures,  mechanical  engineering  firms,  electrical 
engineers,  plumbing  engineers,  acoustical  consultants, 
lighting  specialists,  traffic  experts,  parking  con- 
sultants, landscape  architects,  etc. 

Our  immediate  concern  for  best  utilization  of  the 
site  was  to  solve  the  major  problem  of  the  broad 
diagonal  easement  which  would  contain  the  Railroad 
tracks  and  the  turnpike.   Study  indicated  that  we  must 
enclose  such  heavy  traffic  arteries  to  isolate  the 
noise  and  vibration,  fumes  and  hazards  from  the  Center 
and  its  occupants.  While  an  open  cut  through  the 
Center  would  have  been  much  less  expensive,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  long  range  values  would  be  seriously 
impaired  by  such  a  cut. 

Having  enclosed  these  major  traffic  arteries  in 
a  tunnel  2,000  feet  in  length  and  132  feet  in  width  at 
its  narrowest  and  flaring  in  width  to  over  200  feet, 
toward  the  east  end  of  the  site,  we  saw  that  we  had 
created  a  high  diagonal  barrier  cutting  the  site  in 
two  separate  triangles.  This  appeared  to  completely 
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defeat  our  need  Cor  an  integrated  total  development. 
The  only  concept  that  would  solve  this  problem  was  to 
extend  the  covering  slab  or  "lid"  over  this  tunnel 
until  it  covered  practically  the  entire  site.  This 
in  effect  created  an  elevated  piece  of  real  estate  on 
a  single  level.   It  created  a  base  from  which  the 
superstructures  could  rise  and  on  which  pedestrians 
could  circulate  easily  and  safely.   It  could  provide 
the  amenities  so  necessary  for  long  range  and  community 
values,  these  amenities  being  large  landscaped  and 
garden  areas,  plazas,  courts  and  malls,  covered  walk- 
ways, recreation  areas,  and  so  forth. 

The  extension  of  this  "lid"  into  a  major  27  acre 
plaza  enabled  us  to  house  most  of  the  service  and 
storage  elements  of  the  Center  underneath  and  out  of 
sight.   It  further  permitted  major  car  parking  areas 
so  necessary  to  any  urban  project  today. 

Our  evaluation  of  the  traffic  situation  existing 
in  the  area  at  the  present  time  and  the  added  impact 
of  traffic  to  be  developed  by  a  major  development 
on  this  site  led  to  recommending  the  construction  by 
our  client  of  a  Ring  Koad  around  the  site  to  relieve 
the  major  arteries,  Huntington  Avenue  and  Boylston 
Street,  from  added  congestion.  This  Ring  Road  involved 
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giving  up  buildable  space  at  the  valuable  perimeter 
of  the  site  but  was  felt  to  be  mandatory  in  the 
interest  of  sound  long-range  planning.   It  ^ould  not 
only  relieve  traffic  on  the  surrounding  city  streets, 
but  develop  easy  access  to  the  many  points  of  ingress 
and  egress  around  the  site  for  service  and  parking. 
It  would  permit  flow  of  traffic,  from  one  part  of  the 
Center  to  another  without  adding  to  the  heavily 
travelled  boundary  streets.   It  would  provide  loading, 
unloading  and  standing  space  for  private  vehicles, 
tajcis,  limousines  and  buses  --  all  off  the  main  public 
streets. 

The  tunnel  for  the  Railroad  and  turnpike  involved 
very  unusual  problems  in  addition  to  the  high  costs  of 
the  necessary  enclosing  structure.  The  problems  of 
sound  and  vibration  resulting  from  Railroad  use  and 
from  heavy  truck  and  automobile  traffic  were  severe. 
Careful  study  and  major  expenditure  of  construction 
dollars  were  required  for  isolation  of  these  undesirable 
by-products  of  traffic,  again  in  order  to  maintain 
long-range  values. 

With  this  broad  diagonal  tunnel  under  the  Plaza, 
it  was  not  economically  feasible,  nor  sound  from  an 
engineering  viewpoint,  to  place  major  structures 
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immediately  on  top  of  it„   It  was  mandatory  to  develop 

structures  that  occupied  much  less  of  the  land  area 

and  therefore  rose  to  greater  heights  in  the  air  than  / 

/ 

might  have  been  the  case  on  a  more  normal  site.  This  / 
requirement  immediately  brought  into  focus  the  sub-   f 
surface  foundation  problems.   It  was  necessary  to  go 
completely  do\m  through  the  underlying  fill,  clay 
and  water  to  seek  solid  foundations  into  the  rock 
below.  This  was  an  extremely  costly  requirement 
calling  for  unique  and  expensive  foundation  designs 
and  construction  techniques  of  dewatering,  inspection, 
including  television,  etc. 

The  need  for  height  in  the  buildings  brought  into 
focus  the  problems  of  wind  loads  on  the  structures  of 
heavily  increased  demand  for  expensive  vertical  circu- 
lation such  as  elevators  and  escalators,  and  of  in- 
creased vertical  piping,  vent  stacks,  and  so  forth. 

I  should  note  here  that  such  reduced  land 
coverage  as  our  planning  indicated  on  this  site,  32 
per  cent  being  actually  built  on  with  superstructures, 
continued  to  be  consistent  v/ith  the  long  range  economic 
and  civic  values  that  were  felt  to  be  a  basic  require- 
ment.  Such  unusually  limited  land  coverage  did  permit 
the  development  of  the  major  landscaped  plazas  and 
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other  features  previously  mentioned.  Although  such 
features  would  be  costly,  it  was  felt  necessary  by 
our  planners  and  concurred  in  by  Prudential. 

Our  work  in  the  detail  design  development  of  the 
Center  and  its  many  and  diversified  structures  during 
the  past  five  years  on  this  most  unusual  and  difficult 
site  has  been  in  keeping  with  these  planning  principles 
and  objectives.  A  consensus  of  professional  opinion 
is  that  this  Center,  now  ready  for  construction  by 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company,  will  be  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  finest  totally  5.ntegrated  commercial 
developments  in  this  country. 

I  think  Mr.  Meyer  thought  it  might  be  helpful  if 
I  describe  very  briefly  the  physical  description  of 
the  project  that  is  now  in  vision.   I  think  maybe  the 
best  thing  would  be  to  use  this  sketch. 

A  very  brief  tour  of  the  Center  --  (first  sketch) 
basically,  it  is  a  large  single  building  full  of  many 
acres  upon  which  the  superstructures  rise.  This  is 
the  planning  concepts  of  the  Center  which  were  described 
to  you  earlier  here. 

I  V7ill  show  you  two  or  three  other  sketches  that 
will  give  you  a  clearer  picture.   (second  sketch)--  52- 
story  Prudential  tower  office  building  located  in  the 
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center  of  the  x">roject.   Flanked  on  each  side  of  it  -- 
retail  shops  and  stores,  bankc  and  commercial  spaces 
previously  descr5.bed,  around  v^7hich  are  the  landscaped 
plazas  and  walls  and  courts  indicated  here  on  the 
Huntington  Avenue  plaza  side.  Then  on  the  westerly 
portion  of  the  site  is  the  thousand-room  hotel  and  its 
public  areas  and  recreational  features-   Immediately 
adjacent,  the  auditorium  site. 

On  the  easterly  portion  of  the  site  are  the  six 
25-story  apartment  towers  --  again  with  a  limited  amount 
of  commercial  space  necessary  to  properly  service  and 
support  the  population  of  this  amount. 

The  Ring  Road,  described  to  you  previously,  is 
actually  a  road  off  of  the  public  streets  for  traffic 
circulation  for  the  Center  itself,  and  does  handle 
this  parking  service  problem  in  relation  to  any  school, 
church,  hospital  that  may  be  in  the  area,  in  a  very 
effective  way  completely  off  the  public  streets  and   / 
quite  concealed  and  completely  housed  underneath  the 
plaza  itself. 

This  is  another  view  of  the  Prudential  tower 
building  giving  you  a  size  of  the  52-story  tower  itself 
located  in  the  center  of  the  site  showing  the  developed 
upper  plaza  area  we  described  earlier  and  the  access 
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to  it  from  this  end  of  Huntington  Avenue. 

This  is  one  of  the  flanking  lower  commercial 
buildings  that  support  the  center  of  this  --  this  is 
the  bank  structure  that  was  previously  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Toole  --  one  of  the  local  major  Boston  banks. 

This  is  a  view  from  the  south-west  of  the  hotel, 
again  showing  the  hotel  room  tower  of  a  thousand  rooms 
and  the  public  areas  and  public  spaces  that  are  a 
part  of  it,  and  in  the  background  indicating  the 
location  of  the  civic  auditorium. 

This  is  just  another  lower  level  view  of  the 
hotel  tower  more  directly  from  the  west  —  the  auditor- 
ium being  here. 

(Next  sketch)  Again,  just  to  emphasize  this 
point  made  earlier  about  the  recreational  and  open 
spaces  in  the  center .  This  happens  to  be  part  of  the 
hotel  --  this  involves  a  swimming  pool,  recreation 
deck,  landscaped  areas  and  covered  walk-ways. 

Now,  we  move  over  to  the  east  portion  of  the 
site, --a  view  of  tv/o  of  the  apartment  towers  looking 
in  from  Huntington  Avenue  --  again  showing  this  land- 
scaped area  that  surrounds  these  apartments  which  is 
available  to  the  whole  Center  and  very  much  to  the 
whole  community.  Again,  we  keep  our  cars  in  the 
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parking  underneath  this  landscaped  level. 

(Next  sketch)  You  see  this  a  little  better;  we 
are  down  even  lower.  Here  again  is  our  raised  plaza 
level.  Here  we  have  our  entrances  to  these  two  par- 
ticular apartment  towers. 

Just  another  view  from  Boylston  showing  three 
of  the  towers  here.  Again  this  very  large  recreation 
area  --  playground  located  in  this  area  of  the  Center 
on  our  present  designs  showing  the  raised  plaza,  the 
Ring  Foad  crossing  over  and  picking  up  Huntington  on 
the  other  side. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  views  showing  a  lower 
level  detailed  view  and  development  of  the  high  rise 
on  the  easterly  portion  of  the  site  --  and  apartment 
towers. 

MR.  MEYER:  Could  we  make  note  at  this  time  that 
at  the  end  of  the  Application  there  is  a  copy  of  that 
picture  which  Mr,  Stanton  has  been  using. 

THE  CHAIRMN:  The  Chair  will  declare  a  recess 
at  this  time  for  ten  minutes. 

(Short  recess.) 

MR.  MEYER:   Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stanton  has  just 
two  points  that  he  wishes  to  emphasize  here. 

MR.  STANTON:  The  point  that  we  perhaps  should 
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stress  a  little  more  is  this  concept  of  one  building 
on  the  whole  28  plus  acre  site  which  I  eluded  to  in 
describing  the  project  from  the  sketch  you  see  over 
there."  It  is  in  truth,  one  building;  it's  completely 
contiguous,  foundations,  and  substructure,  slabs  and 
construction  generally.  And  then  the  separate 
buildings  or  superstructures,  if  you  will,  then  rise 
from  this  3-story  base  that  covers  the  entire  site. 

I  think  the  other  point  that  might  not  have  been 
stressed  earlier  was  the  status  of  construction  on 
the  foundations „   Mr.  Linkletter  described  in  great 
detail  for  you  some  of  the  problems  we  have  had  in 
the  initial  construction  that  has  gon^on  to  date  in 
the  portion  of  the  site.   Of  course  we  would  expect 
this  to  be  typical  of  our  construction  over  the  30 
acTes  when  we  are  completed;  but  this  work  is  of  course 
not  underway  at  the  present  time,  as  I  believe  it  is 
a  matter  of  general  knowledge  here.  The  project  V7as   ^ 
stopped  by  the  Prudential  at  the  completion  of  this 
first  foundation  work  and  this  is  the  present  status 
of  the  project  in  construction  today. 

MR.  MEYER:   Thank  you,  Mr.  Stanton. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several 
statements  that  have  been  received  by  the  Authority, 
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There  is  here  a  statement  of  conformance  of  the 
Prudential  Center  to  the  general  plan  from  Mr.  Graham. 
In  essence  he  says  that  the  project  does  conform 
with  the  Master  Plan  for  the  City.   Instead  of  reading 
this,  I  think  it  might  be  placed  in  evidence  as 
Exhibit  7, 

THE  CMIRMN:   It  may  be  marked. 
(Statement  by  Donald  M.  Graham,  former  Planning 
Administrator  for  City  of  Boston  received  and  marked 
Exhibit  No.  7.) 

1«.  MEYER:  There  is  also  a  letter  from  the 
Auditorium  Commission  which  I  think  I  would  like  to 
read,  addressed  to  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
and  signed  by  all  of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

"This  is  to  call  to  your  attention  that  in  1958, 

V7hen  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 

v/as  proceeding  with  its  project  in  the  Back  Bay 

without  the  benefit  of  Chapter  652  of  the  Acts  of 

1960,  this  Commission,  acting  in  the  name  and 

behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston  with  the  approval  of 

its  then  Mayor,  after  taking  into  account  the  | 

hotel,  restaurant,  parking  and  other  facilities 

and  features  of  Prudential's  project,  selected 

as  a  site  for  Boston's  proposed  municipal  auditorium 
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a  parcel  of  land  on  Boylston  Street  adjacent  to 
Prudential's  project  and  caused  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  such  auditorium  to  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  integrate  the  auditorium  with 
Prudential's  project  and  thereby  derive  certain 
advantages  that  the  project  will  afford. 
"Delay  in  the  construction  of  Prudential's  project  i 
has  accordingly  meant  delay  in  the  construction 
of  the  auditorium.   If  Prudential's  project  is 
not  constructed,  the  site  and  plans  of  the  audi- 
torium will  have  to  be  reconsidered,  and  at  least 
the  plans  substantially  redesigned,  which  will  mean 
further  delay  in  the  construction  of  the  audi- 
torium so  much  needed  to  attract  conventions  to 
Boston. 

"Favorable,  speedy  action  by  your  Authority  upon 
Prudential's  application  now  pending  before  you  is 
respectfully  urged  so  as  to  permit  the  early 
reactivation  of  the  auditorium  project. 
"Respectfully"  --  and  signed  by  Mr.  William  D. 

Ireland,  Chairman,  and  the  other  members  of  the 

Commission. 

May  I  ask  that  that  be  Exhibit  8. 

(Letter  from  Auditorium  Commission  received  and 

marked  Exhibit  No.  8.) 
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Finally  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority,  signed  by  Mr.  Schnackenberg,  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  enclosing  an  attested  copy  of  a 
vote  of  the  Turnpike  Authority  in  which  it  determines 
that  a  Redevelopment  Project  for  the  Prudential  Center 
will  not  unreasonably  interfere  with  the  extension  of 
the  Mass  Turnpike  into  the  City  of  Boston. 

Instead  of  reading  that,  it  might  be  well,  and  I 
ask  that  this  be  introduced  as  Exhibit  9. 

TI-IE  CMIP«rl/\^l:   It  may  be  marked. 

(Letter  from  Mass.  Turnpike  Authority,  received 
and  marked  Exhibit  No.  9.) 

MR.  MEYER:  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Maurice  A. 
Berry,  associate  architect. 

MAURICE  A.  BERRY 
•   Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Authority.  My  name 
is  Maurice  A.  Berry.   I  am  a  partner  in  the  architectural 
firm  of  Hoyle  Doran  &  Berry  at  248  Boylston  Street, 
Boston.  Our  f5.rm  was  formerly  knoxm  as  Cram  &  Ferguson. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Wenthworth  Institute  and  attended 
Boston  Architectural  Center.   I  am  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  Boston  Society 
of  Architects,  and  the  Massachusetts  State  Association 
of  Architects. 
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We  have  designed  a  large  number  of  office  buildings: 
The  John  Hancock,  the  New  England  Life,  and  Franklin 
Street  Telephone  Company  buildings  are  examples  of  our 
work. 

We  are  also  associate  architects  for  post  Prudential 
Tower  and  I  have  had  general  charge  of  the  work  of  my 
firm  in  this  matter. 

I  have  listened  carefully  to  the  testimony  given 
at  this  hearing  by  Mr.  Linkletter  and  Mr.  Stanton,  and 
concur  in  the  opinions  which  they  have  expressed. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  MEYER:  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Harrison  P. 
Eddy,  Jr„,  engineer. 

HARRISON  P.  EDDY,  JR. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Authority.   I  am 
Harrison  P.  Eddy,  Jr.,  and  I  live  in  Manchester,  Mass. 
My  office  is  in  the  Statler  Building  in  Boston. 

I  was  a  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  1917,  with  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  civic  engineering  and  sanitary  engineering; 
am  a  registered  professional  engineer  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  and  a  dozen  other  states  and  one  of 
the  Provinces  of  Canada. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
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Engineering;  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers; 
Past  President  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civic  Engineers 
and  member  of  a  number  of  other  professional  engineering 
societies. 

Since  1919  I  have  been  associated  with  the  firm 
of  Metcalf  &  Eddy,  and  have  been  a  partner  since  1926. 

My  experience  has  covered  all  phases  of  sanitary 
and  civic  engineering-   1  have  conducted  extensive 
and  varied  projects  for  the  United  States  Government 
involving  site  planning  and  all  phases  of  engineering, 
engineering  supervision  of  construction  in  Europe, 
West  Indies,  Canada,  CTreenland,  Alaslca,  Iceland,  as 
V7ell  as  throughout  the  continental  United  States. 

I  have  heard  the  testimony  presented  by  Mr. 
Linkletter  of  Prudential  Insurance  Company  and  Mr. 
C;  V/.  Stanton  of  Charles  Luclanan  Associates,  today, 
and  in  so  far  as  this  testimony  pertains  to  engineering 
matters,  I  fully  endorse  what  they  have  said. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  MEYER:   The  Prudential  engaged  the  services 
of  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Dolben  and  Joseph  C.  Skinner,  Real 
Estate  Appraisers  in  Boston.  Mr.  Dolben  could  not 
be  here  today  himself  but  Mr.  Skinner  is  here. 

I  call  on  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Skinner. 
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JOSEPH  C.  SKINNER 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority.  My  name  is  Joseph  C.  Skinner.   I  live  at 
85  Prince  Street,  Nest  Newton;  office  is  at  125  High 
Street,  Boston.  My  testimony  is  in  the  form  of  a 
report  on  the  Prudential  Center. 

Boston,  Mass.,  by  Alfred  H.  Dolben  and  Joseph  C. 
Skinner,  Members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 

At  the  request  of  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company  of  America,  we,  Alfred  H.  Dolben  and  Joseph  C. 
Skinner,  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers,  have  made  a  study  of  Prudential 
Center  lying  between  Boylston  Street  and  Huntington 
Avenue  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  neighbor- 
hood surrounding  the  same  and  now  report  thereon  as 
follows: 

The  education,  experience  and  qualifications  of 
Alfred  H.  Dolben  are  as  folloxv7s: 

Graduated  from  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  with  the  B.  S.  degree.  More  than  twenty 
years'  experience  in  appraising,  managing  and  financing 
real  estate  of  various  kinds,  including  manufacturing 
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buildings,  warehouses,  research  and  development 
bulldin^;s,  hotels,  theaters,  residential  properties 
and  vacant  land. 

Partner,  William  H.  Dolben  6^  Sons,  realtors,  40 
Court  Street,  Boston.  President  and  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Investment,  Somerset  Savings  Bank.   Director, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Trust  Committee  and 
Savings  Department  Investment  Committee,  United  States 
Trust  Company.  Member,  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate 
Board.  Member,  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  and  director  and  past  president  of  the  New 
England  chapter.  Past  president  of  Massachusetts 
Real  Estate  Association.  Former  chairman  of  Appraisal 
Committee,  Grievance  Committee  and  Professional 
Standards  Committee  of  Boston  Real  Estate  Board. 

Approved  appraiser  for  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States,  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Department,  General  Services  Administration  of  the 
United  States  government,  District  Public  Works  Office 
of  First  Naval  District  and  United  States  Army 
Engineer  Division  of  New  England  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Member  of  Review  Board  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  of  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority. 

The  education,  experience  and  qualifications  of 


Joseph  C.  Skinner  are  as  follows: 

Educated  at  Huntington  School,  Boston,  Mass., 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  and  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge  University,  England;  holds  both 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Cambridge  University  and 
a  Certificate  of  Study  from  the  School  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science,  University  of  London.   Presently 
executive  vice  president  of  Meredith  &  Grew,  Incorporated, 
125  High  Street,  Boston.  Engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business  since  1941  except  for  two  years  of  service  as 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  Pacific  Theater,  during  World  War  II.  Wide 
experience  in  the  sale,  leasing,  appraisal  and  manage- 
ment of  real  estate  in  the  Greater  Boston  Area  with 
special  emphasis  on  commercial  and  industrial  properties, 
multi-family  developments,  land  use  problems  and 
mortgage  financing.  Mortgage  correspondent  for 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts. 

Has  acted  as  appraiser  for  many  agencies  of  the 
Commonv7ealth,  including  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  Division  of  Employment  Security,  Commission 
on  Administration  and  Finance,  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority.   Has  acted 
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as  reuse  appraiser  for  the  Cambridge  Redevelopment 
Authority  appraising  the  Riverview  Project,  the 
Rogers  Project  and  currently  the  Houghton  Project. 
Former  member  of  the  Planning  Board  and  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Newton.   Director  and 
past  vice  president  of  the  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate 
Board.  Director  and  member  of  the  Security  Committee 
for  the  West  Newton  Cooperative  Bank.   Director  and 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  Loyal  Protective 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Former  trustee  and  former 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Institution  for 
Savings  in  Roxbury. 

Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers  and  vice  president  of  the  New  England 
chapter.  Member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Real 
Estate  Appraisers.  Member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Real  Estate  Counselors.  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  Member  of  the  International  Real 
Estate  Federation.  Member  of  the  Urban  Land  Institute. 

The  Report  on  the  Prudential  Site:  The  area  of 
the  Prudential  site  is  unique,  in  that  it  has  been  a 
blighted  open  area  since  the  early  days  of  Boston  when 
it  was  under  water  as  part  of  the  Back  Bay  of  the 
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Charles  River.  Two  events  occurring  in  the  1830 's  had 
the  effect o£  dooming,  until  the  present  day,  the 
development  of  the  major  portion  of  the  site  for  other 
than  railroad  use. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  incorporated 
in  1831,  as  early  as  1834  was  running  through  the  site 
over  the  same  line  as  today's  Boston  and  Albany  Rail- 
road. The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  incorporated 
in  1831  and  operating  in  1835,  intersected  the  tracks 
of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  midway  southeast 
of  the  site  near  the  present  Back  Bay  Station. 

The  routes  of  these  tx\7o  railroads,  laid  out  when 
the  site  was  still  under  water,  had  far  reaching  effects 
on  the  street  patterns  that  were  to  follow  later  in  the 
development  of  the  South  End  and  the  Back  Bay. 

In  1857,  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  let 
contracts  for  the  filling  of  the  Back  Bay,  to  sell 
land  as  it  was  made  ready  for  use,  and  to  use  the 
proceeds  for  additional  filling.  The  filling  of  the 
Back  Bay  was  not  completed  until  1882.  As  the  flats 
that  surrounded  the  tracks  in  the  Prudential  site  were 
filled,  the  then  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  acquired 
them  for  railroad  yards,  which  use  continued  to  1957, 
when  Prudential  made  its  purchase. 
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With  the  filling  of  the  Back  Bay,  the  street 
pattern  on  the  north  paralleled  Mill  Dam,  now  Beacon 
Street,  as  far  south  as  Boylston  Street,  where  the 
barrier  of  the  railroad  yards  was  encountered.   On 
the  south,  the  street  pattern  was  determined  by  the 
line  of  the  old  Boston  &  Providence  Railroad,  presently 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  Thus 
the  area  between  the  two  railroad  lines  easterly  of 
Massachusetts  Avenue  became  a  sort  of  "no  man's  land" 
and  this  characteristic  was  further  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  not  crossed  by  any  street. 

The  presence  of  what  has  recently  been  knovm  as 
the  Back  Bay  Yards  of  the  Boston  and  Albany-New  York 
Central  Railroad  has  resulted  in  a  greatly  limited 
development  of  residential  and  commercial  property  as 
the  area  has  gradually  been  built  up. 

As  at  present  constituted,  contiguous  areas  com- 
prise "single  loaded  streets"  along  a  considerable 
length  of  both  Huntington  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street. 
Such  residential  development  as  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  Huntington  Avenue  frontage  has  been  extremely 
marginal  in  nature,  and  has  left  much  to  be  desired, 
both  in  terms  of  its  original  construction  and  its 
maintenance  over  the  last  twenty  years. 
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Along  the  southerly  side  of  Huntington  Avenue 
and  the  area  extending  back  from  it  to  the  Boston  and 
Providence  Railroad  tracks  the  buildings  were  designed 
predominantly  for  moderate  cost  rental  housing  and 
as  was  to  be  expected  the  area  deteriorated  into  one 
of  nondescript,  low-grade  housing  including  legitimate 
apartment  properties,  remodeled  and  make -shift 
buildings  and  rooming  houses,  all  of  present  low 
economic  value  without  material  future  prospects. 
On  Huntington  Avenue  itself  most  of  the  street  floors 
have  been  converted  by  inexpensive  construction  into 
small  mercantile  spaces  for  drugstores,  laundries, 
cleaners,  cafes,  bars  and  the  like.  The  decadence  of 
this  strip  so  near  to  Copley  Square  is  almost  unbe- 
lievable. 

Such  commercial,  semi-industrial  and  residential 
land  use  as  has  been  made  of  the  Boylston  Street 
frontage  has  similarly  left  much  to  be  desired.   Here 
the  buildings  have  developed  as  mostly  second  or  third- 
rate  commercial  locations  attracting  wholesalers, 
distributors  and  service  agencies  rather  than  retail 
trade.  As  of  today  occupancies  include  Station  16  of 
the  Boston  Police  Department,  a  club,  a  school  of 
accounting,  a  small  insurance  company,  a  discount 
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house,  manufacturers'  representatives,  wholesale  dis- 
tributors, a  gas  station,  a  telephone  office,  a  trading 
stamp  redemption  center,  a  tavern,  several  second-hand 
furniture  stores  and  the  like.  There  are  and  have 
been  a  high  percentage  of  vacancies  along  this  part 
of  Boylston  Street  on  the  ground  floors  as  well  as 
in  the  upper  floors. 

The  westward  expansion  of  the  Back  Bay  area  has 
stopped  at  Copley  Square,  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Thus,  both  Huntington  Avenue  and  Boylston  Street, 
which  comprise  two  important  westerly  approaches  to 
the  uptown  area,  may  be  seen  to  have  experienced 
almost  a  permanent  interruption  in  their  normal 
development. 

A  contributory  factor  to  this  situation  was  the 
nuisance  of  the  smoke  and  soot  which  coal  burning 
locomotives  introduced  into  the  area,  creating  a 
physical  as  well  as  economic  pall  on  the  properties 
in  the  vicinity.  This  blight  was  so  well  established 
that  the  change  by  the  Railroad  from  coal  burning  to 
Diesel  locomotives  resulted  in  no  material  change,  as 
far  as  real  estate  values  were  concerned. 

The  presence  of  this  blighted  open  area  prevented 
the  normal  development  of  the  area  immediately  west  of 
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Copley  Square,  and  prevented  the  Copley  Square  section 
from  joining  with  the  commercial,  residential  and  in- 
dustrial areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and 
points  to  the  west. 

Such  a  large  open  area  is  not  only  unproductive 
in  itself,  but  holds  back  the  development  of  peripheral 
properties  --  a  situation  which  is  bound  to  continue  as 
long  as  the  subject  property  remains  undeveloped  in  a 
sound  manner . 

Boston,  by  approving  the  application  of  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America  to  construct  a 
substantial  building  on  the  subject  site,  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cure  a  long  continued  blight,  and  reverse 
the  unfavorable  economic  trend  affecting  properties 
in  the  entire  periphery  surrounding  the  site. 

Some  indication  of  this  unfavorable  economic  trend 
may  be  found  by  a  comparison  of  land  valuations  in  the 
immediate  periphery  as  allocated  by  the  Assessing  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  Boston.  A  tabulation  of  I960   / 
assessments  in  the  following  blocks  discloses  these    I 
square  foot  valuations: 

North  side  of  Boylston  Street: 


Clarendon  Street  to  Dartmouth  Street  --  $15.69 
Dartmouth  Street  to  Exeter  Street  --  14.68 
Exeter  Street  to  Fairfield  Street    --   6.58 
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Fairfield  Street  to  Gloucester  Street  --  $  4.06 
Gloucester  Street  to  Hereford  Street   --   3.71 

South  side  of  Huntington  Avenue  (Copley  Square  to 
Irvington  Street) : 

Dartmouth  Street  to  Stuart  Street  --  $11.18 
Irvington  Street  to  Garrison  Street  --  3.76 
Garrison  Street  to  West  Newton  Street  --   3.81 

North  side  of  Huntington  Avenue: 

Blagden  Street  to  Exeter  Street       —  $11.68 

Massachusetts  Avenue  Area: 

Both  sides  of  Massachusetts  Ave.  from 

Boylston  St.  to  Newbury  St.  $11.50 

Both  sides  of  Massachusetts  Ave.  from 

Boylston  St.  to  Norway  St.  7.95 

South  side  of  Huntington  Ave.  from 

Massachusetts  Ave.  to  Gainsborough  St.  7.79 
North  side  of  Huntington  Ave.  from 

Massachusetts  Ave.  to  Gainsborough  St.   7.21 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  block  between  Exeter 
Street  and  Fairfield  Street,  most  of  which  faces  the 
subject  site,  has  an  average  square  foot  valuation  of 
less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the  block  from  Dartmouth 
Street  to  Exeter  Street,  and  the  next  block  west,  that 
of  Fairfield  Street  and  Gloucester  Street  indicates  a 
still  further  drop,  and  the  block  from  Gloucester 
Street  to  Hereford  Street,  a  still  further  drop  of 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  that  indicated  in  the 
area  from  Dartmouth  Street  to  Exeter  Street. 

Land  valuations  as  assessed  on  that  part  of 
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Huntington  Avenue  opposite  the  subject  site  are  anproxi- 
mately  one-third  of  those  on  that  portion  of  Huntington 
Avenue  at  either  end  of  the  site. 

While  it  should  be  appreciated  that  assessed 
valuations  are  allocations  of  value  as  between  land 
and  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  tax  rather 
than  an  appraisal  of  market  value  per  se,  they  are 
factual  expressions  of  informed  opinion.  The  practical 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  Assessors  recognized  the  sharp  drop 
off  in  values  attributable  to  the  blighted  open  area 
of  the  subject  property. 

Urban  redevelopment  and  renewal  are  the  first 
order  of  the  day  in  many  of  our  cities  as  well  as  in 
Boston.   It  is  significant  that  in  many  cases  railroads 
have  made  an  important  contribution  to  blight  which 
has  been  or  is  now  being  corrected.  Park  Avenue  in 
New  York  is  an  illustration  of  this.  And  then  in 
Boston  itself  there  was  the  Park  Square  area  which  was 
blighted  for  many  years  by  the  Boston  and  Providence 
Railroad  tracks  and  station.  Although these  tracks 
and  station  were  removed  in  1900  when  the  South  Station 
was  completed,  nothing  was  done  to  reclaim  this  sixteen- 
acre  area  until  the  construction  more  than  twenty  years 
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later  of  the  Park  Square  Building.  That  created  the 
necessary  impetus,  and  was  followed  by  the  Statler 
Hotel,  the  Statler  Building,  Paine  Furniture  Building, 
John  Hancock  Building,  and  many  other  important 
structures.  This  is  an  example  of  sound  community 
gro\>rth. 

In  considering  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the 

Prudential  site,  we  are  impressed  with  the  difficulties] 

/ 

inherent  in  the  development  of  this  particular  site. 
These  difficulties  have  been  covered  in  detail  in  the 
application.  They  include: 

1.  The  differential  between  the  grades  of  the  . 
property  and  the  grade  of  surrounding  streets. 

2.  The  exceedingly  difficult  sub-soil  condition. 

3.  The  presence  of  the  easements  for  the 
railroad  and  highway. 

These  three  categories  of  site  problems  alone  are 
sufficiently  significant  to  establish  the  fact  that 
the  highest,  best  and  most  profitable  use  of  the 
property  involved  is  its  development  by  a  single  owner 
or  developer,  rather  than  by  numerous  smaller  owner - 
developers. 

In  the  first  place,  a  site  of  the  size  of  the 
subject  property,  located  as  it  is  in  a  potentially 
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expanding  area  of  the  Back  Bay,  should  have  continuity 
and  correlation  in  its  development.  The  problem  of 
the  grade  differential,  the  obvious  need  for  the 
railroad  easement,  and  the  possibility  of  the 
Turnpike  or  Freev7ay  easement,  plus  the  complicated 
sub-surface  and  foundational  requirements  of  both 
functional  and  structural  features  -  all  point  to  the 
advisability  of  either  a  single  substantial  developer, 
or  a  group  of  developers  so  closely  connected  and 
firmly  bound  by  identity  of  purpose  as  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  single  developer  in  fact. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  structures  on  contiguous 
or  adjacent  land  areas  are  of  an  extremely  diversi- 
fied nature,  both  as  to  age  and  function,  without 
homogenity,  and  without  integration  of  economic  use. 
This  situation  has  in  itself  created  blight  with 
respect  to  these  peripheral  properties.   In  order  to 
prevent  a  costly  repetition  of  the  "Topsy"  type  of 
improvements  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  area, 
it  is  essential  to  have  as  the  coagulating  element 
for  the  subject  property  a  single  development  which 
is  in  a  sense  a  single  integrated  structure  under 
one  princ5.pal  control. 

In  order  that  the  development  of  the  Boston  and 
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Albany  Railroad  Yard  may  produce  a  real  and  permanent 
cure  for  the  whole  surrounding  area,  the  main  line 
tracks  which  cross  the  yard,  and  any  highway  which  may 
be  constructed  through  it,  must  be  concealed  below 
a  plaza.  A  plaza  such  as  this  is  a  basic  feature  of 
the  Prudential  plan.   Under  the  Prudential  plan,  this 
plaza  would  stretch  on  a  plane  from  Boylston  Street  on 
the  north  to  Huntington  Avenue  on  the  southeast,  and 
will  comprise  a  sizable  open  area  from  which  will  spring 
the  various  accessory  elements  of  office  building, 
apartment  building,  hotel  and  retail  store  facilities, 
with  adjacent  new  municipal  auditorium.   Under  the 
plaza  will  be  contained  rail  and  road  facilities, 
service  areas,  and  substantial  areas  for  automobiles 
parking.  With  this  concept  of  construction,  we  believe 
that  the  physical  disadvantages  of  the  site  can  be 
overcome,  and  in  fact,  converted  to  advantages. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prudential  in  its  appli- 
cation for  approval  of  the  site  as  an  urban  redevelop- 
ment project,  the  construction  of  such  a  complex  is 
very  expensive.   In  the  light  of  this  acloiowledged 
fact,  we  submit  that  such  a  project  can  only  be  handled 
by  a  single  substantial  owner,  principally  one  who  has 
a  potential  economic  need  to  occupy  at  least  a  portion 
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of  l:he  building  or  structure  for  its  own  use, 

Ue  have  also  made  a  study  of  the  ])robable 
alternate  development  of  the  subject  site,  and  tiie 
probable  magnitude  of  such  development,  were  it  done 
in  various  stages  by  individual  developers  in  an 
uncordinated  manner.   Our  first  conclusion  is  that 
there  is  not  necessarily  any  good  reason  for  small 
portions  of  the  subject  site  to  be  selected  by  indi- 
vidual developers  vjhen  there  are  so  many  other  urban 
and  suburban  sites  competing  for  the  investor's 
dollar.   In  other  words,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
subject  site  v7ould  ever,  in  fact,  be  fully  developed 
in  a  conventional  way.   However,  without  attempting  a 
detailed  analysis,  it  is  our  opinion  that  no  normal 
or  conventional  piecemeal  development  of  the  site 
would,  in  any  event,  bring  into  being  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  gross  building  area  contemplated  by 
the  Prudential  Center  project.   It  is  our  further 
opinion  that  after  the  necessary  public  streets  have 
been  constructed  (with  considerable  expense  to  be 
borne  by  the  City  of  Boston) ,  the  market  value  of 
the  net  developed  area  subject  to  taxation  would  yield 
not  more  than  approximately  one  and  one-half  million 
dollars  in  taxes,  assuming  that  the  conventional  methods 
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of  levying  such  taxes  were  followed. 

In  other  xrords,  if  the  site  is  not  to  be 
developed  as  planned  by  Prudential,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  it  will  be  developed.   No  piecemeal 
development  could  conceivably  produce  so  much  or 
benefit  so  many  in  such  a  short  time.   In  our  opinion 
a  development  in  parcels  would  take  years  to  accomplish, 
would  require  the  City  to  undertake  the  costly  con- 
struction of  streets,  passageways,  sewers  and  water 
supply,  would  result  in  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
buildings  unlikely  to  exert  any  marked  beneficial 
influence  on  the  surrounding  area  and  would  not  pro- 
duce tax  revenues  for  the  City  comparable  to  those 
which  will  be  received  from  the  Prudential  Center 
under  the  terms  of  its  application. 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  area  in  which  the 
subject  property  is  located.  We  are  aware  that  in 
contiguous  areas  a  form  of  urban  renewal  has  been  or 
is  being  experienced  through  the  expansion  of  various 
charitable  or  educational  institutions.   In  addition 
to  this,  the  Copley  Square  area  to  the  east,  which  for 
years  has  been  a  sort  of  "boom  or  bust"  location,  has 
become  more  stabilized  of  late  with  the  construction 
of  the  new  IBM  Building,  the  McGraw-Hill  Building,  and 
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the  additions  to  the  home  offices  of  several  large 
insurance  companies.   In  the  area  to  the  west  of  the 
subject  property,  there  has  been  the  expansion  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church,  and  beyond  this  the  ever- 
increasing  campus  of  Northeastern  University.  Other 
institutions  further  west  have  also  expanded.  The 
area  of  the  subject  property  consists  of  a  vacuum 
lying  largely  between  Copley  Square  and  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  The  railroad  yards  themselves,  with  ever- 
declining  services  by  the  railroad,  are  a  blighted 
area.  Without  a  major  improvement  in  the  railroad 
yards,  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  portion  of  Boylston 
Street,  as  well  as  the  portion  of  Huntington  Avenue, 
facing  the  subject  property  are  in  danger  of  further 
deterioration  to  the  point  where  they  become  an 
economic  blight,  dragging  down  surrounding  properties 
along  with  them. 

We  believe  that  the  development  of  the  Prudential 
site  along  the  lines  set  forth  in  the  application  will 
have  benefits  to  public  health  and  welfare  by  elimina- 
ting what  is  clearly  a  blighted  open  area  and  by 
upgrading  all  properties  in  the  immediate  area.  The 
inevitable  result  will  be  the  filling  of  a  vacuum,  the 
establishment  of  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
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Back  Bay  area  in  general,  the  rounding  out  of  the 
City  facilities  in  terms  of  proper  relationship  of 
do^'mto^m  areas  to  uptown  areas,  and  the  eventual 
economic  stabilization  of  the  entire  core  city  -- 
something  that  has  not  yet  happened  in  Boston's 
history.  This  unquestionably  does  immense  public 
service,  and  will  result  in  a  greatly  revitalized 
City  of  Boston. 

In  summary,  our  conclusions  are: 

The  subject  site  has  been  a  blighted  open  area 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  dating  back,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  1857  when  the  first  contracts  to 
fill  the  Back  Bay  were  let. 

Boston,  by  approving  the  application  of  The  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America  to  construct  a 
substantial  building  on  the  subject  site,  has  the 
opportunity  to  cure  a  long  continued  blight,  and 
reverse  the  unfavorable  economic  trend  affecting 
properties  in  the  entire  periphery  surrounding  the 

site. 

The  proposed  development  by  The  Prudential  In- 
surance Company  of  America  is  the  highest  and  best  use 
of  the  site. 

Tax  revenue  to  the  City,  as  provided  in  the 
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application,  will  be  higher  than  can  be  projected  by 
any  conceivable  alternate  uses. 

Completion  of  The  Prudential  Center  as  outlined 
in  the  application  will  not  only  benefit  the  area 
and  its  immediate  environs,  but  will  encourage  the 
westward  extension  of  the  central  city,  and  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  City  as  a  whole. 

If  the  City  of  Boston  is  denied  the  opportunities 

i 
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offered  by  The  Prudential  Center,  the  City  will  lose  a 
vital  potential  factor  in  its  rejuvenation, and 
economic  stabilization,  and  the  essantial  broadening 

of  its  tax  base,  with  the  result  that  its  sound  grov/th 

t 
as  a  community  would  be  greatly  deterred. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  public  interest  that  the 
application  of  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of 
America  be  approved. 

MR.  MEYER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Skinner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  Mr.  Charles  A.  Coolidge 
is  here,  the  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  I  wondered  if  he  could  be  permitted  to  speak  at 
this  time  before  x^7e  put  on  the  next  witness. 

THE  CI1\IRM\N:   By  all  means.  VJe  will  be 
glad  to  hear  Mr.  Coolidge. 
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CHARLES  A.  COOLIDGE 

Thank  you,  Monsignor.   I  don't  propose,  in  regis- 
tering the  approval  of  the  Chamber  of  Cotnmerce  to  the 
Prudential  Center,  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  ably 
stated  by  the  experts.   I  do  think  that  your  Authority 
has  a  very  sound  legal  basis  in  considering  the  facts 
now  before  you. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  suggestions  that  our 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  made  in  its  opinion  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  statute  in  a  very  workmanlike  way; 
so  that  by  looking  at  the  criteria  in  the  statute  and 
listening  to  the  evidence  here  you  should  be  able,  I 
think,  to  make  a  decision  on  a  very  sound  legal  basis. 

In  our  opinion,  the  curing  of  blighted  open 
spaces  is  certainly  as  much  in  the  public  interest  as 
it  is  to  clear  housing  and  build  housing. 

Incidentally,  I  personally  have  lived  for  a 
number  of  years  --  although  I  don't  at  the  moment  --in 
this  particular  area,  and  have  seen  the  yards,  the 
railroad  yards,  from  the  time  they  were  used  actively 
until  they  became  abandoned  and  became  a  blight  on 
the  local  area  there,  as  witnessed  what  happened  to 
the  shops  along  Boylston  Street. 

We,  in  the  Chamber,  did  make  an  estimate  of  what 
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Che  Prudential  Center  might  mean  to  the  economy  of 
Boston.   VJe  took  the  construction  period  and  assumed 
that,  say  145  million  will  be  spent  on  equipment, 
materials  and  supplies,  and  we  can't  tell  of  course  how 
much  of  that  will  stick  in  Boston;  but  our  estimates 
ind5.cated  that  probably  1700  workers  with  spendable 
incomes  amounting  to  $6  million  for  each  of  the  five 
years  construction  would  be  pumped  into  the  community 
here.  After  the  Center  is  completed  there  is  even  a 
greater  impact  according  to  our  estimates. 

The  full  time  employment  in  the  Center  should  be 
about  6600  people.   Of  this,  about  4300  v7ould  be  newly 
created  jobs;  and  of  course  those  newly  created  jobs 
require  other  jobs  to  service  them  which  we  estimated 
would  be  about  950  additional  ones. 

We  went  through  the  various  categories  based  on 
experience  in  other  coiBmunities  and  figured  there 
would  be  19  bank  clerks,  76  new  store  clerks,   and 
that  kind  of  an  estimate  based  on  e^cperience  in  other 
places;  and  it  should  mean  that  they  had  about  14 
million  and  a  half  additional  spendable  income  for  the 
Metropolitan  area. 

V7e  have  it  broken  dovzn  in  categories  in  case  it 
would  interest  the  Authority  to  look  at  it. 
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Of  course  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is:  VJhat 
is  the  impact  on  existing  old  buildings  --  and  that, 
we  did  what  we  could  do. 

I  think  the  Authority  is  well  aware  of  the  quite 
startling  experience  that  Jacksonville  had.   Instead 
of  drawing  ax'/ay  from  old  buildings,  their  rental 
values  and  their  additional  tenants  increased.   Of 
course,  the  question  is:   VJhere  do  they  come  from? 
That  is  the  $64  question;  but  as  near  as  we  can  guess 
they  come  from  places  which  in  the  redevelopment  pro- 
gram are  torn  down,  and  they  also  attract  from  subur- 
ban areas. 

We  did  have  a  study  using  the  experience  in 
Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Dallas,  Denver,  Houston,  Los 
Angeles,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Seattle  and  Midland 
Texas,  which  was  sending  out  questionnaires  to  the 
owners  of  buildings  in  those  particular  cities  and 
finding  out  what  happened  to  them.  The  vacancies  in 
the  ratio  in  the  older  buildings  did  not  drop  --  they 
remained  the  same  in  60  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The 
rental  price  per  square  foot  went  up  in  85  per  cent 
of  the  cases  in  those  buildings  that  were  there. 
Most  of  the  15  per  cent  did  not  decline;  but  in  order 
to  get  the  increased  rentals,  it  was  clear  that  the 
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local  owners  did  do  some  renovation  of  their  own. 

That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  things  we  hope 
will  spark  others  --  other  owners  --  in  a  development 
like  this.  The  tenant  turn-over  rate  was  high  for 
a  period,  but  after  an  adjustment  period  the  quality 
of  the  tenants  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  increased 
as  well  as  the  rentals.   In  70  per  cent  of  the  older 
buildings  they  reported  that  they  had  been  forced  to 
do  some  renovation,  as  I  indicated  before,  and  which 
of  course,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  all  to  the  good. 

The  conclusions  in  general  --  without  boring  you 
with  a  lot  of  details  --  was  that  the  new  construction 
often  causes  vacancy  rates  to  decline  after  an  adjust- 
ment period.   For  a  while  the  vacancy  --  then  the 
vacancy  rate  declines:  You  get  more  tenants.  The 
new  construction  often  appears  to  cause  rental  prices 
of  older  buildings  to  rise  substantially  and  the  new 
construction  causes  turn-over  of  tenants  to  speed 
up  for  a  short  while  after  the  construction  is  com- 
pleted and  before  they  get  lined  out.   But  the  re- 
covery of  tenancy  is  usually  rapid;  and  new  construc- 
tion, as  I  have  said  before,  tends  to  force  moderniza- 
tion of  the  other  buildings. 

On  balance,  it's  very  definitely  our  feeling  in 
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the  Chamber  that  the  net  affect,  not  only  of  the  new 
money  tliat  will  come  in  from  this  development,  but 
also  on  the  existing  buildings,  is  beneficial.  That 
is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

THE  CHAIRMA.N:   Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Coolidge. 

MR.  MEYER:   Prudential's  next  witness  is  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Blessing,  who  is  Director  of  City  Planning 
in  Detroit. 

CHARLES  A.  BLESSING 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Authority,  my 
name  is  Charles  A.  Blessing.  My  address  is  2532  Seminole 
Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Michigan.   I  am  employed  as  the 
Director  of  City  Planning  for  the  City  of  Detroit, 
which  i:>osition  I  have  occupied  since  1953.   I  served 
as  Director  of  Planning  and  Director  of  the  Master 
Plan  Division  of  the  Chicago  City  Plan  Commission 
from  1948  to  1953.   I  served  as  Planning  Engineer  for 
the  Greater  Boston  Development  Committee  from  1946 
to  1948. 

My  professional  education  includes  University 
degrees  in  Civil  Engineering,  Architecture  and  City 
Planning.   I  am  a  registered  architect  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
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and  the  American  Institute  of  Planners.   I  served  two 
years  as  National  Chairman  o£  the  City  Planning 
Division  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
two  years  as  President  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners,  and  am  presently  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Community  Planning  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

I  served  five  years  as  a  member  of  the  Demon- 
stration Grant  Committee,  a  Research  Committee  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  1960  Housing  Census,  and  as 
Consultant  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Problems 
of  the  Aging. 

I  appreciate  greatly  the  opportunity  to  speak  as 
a  city  planner  on  the  sound  and  comprehensive  planning 
approach  undertaken  jointly  by  the  City  of  Boston  and 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  in  the 
development  of  the  Prudential  Center  on  the  site 
recently  known  as  the  Back  Bay  yards  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany -New  York  Central  Railroad.   I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  sponsors  of  the  project.  They  have 
made  available  to  me  a  complete  file  of  background 
information  beginning  with  the  series  of  technical 
reports,  including  the  General  Plan  for  Boston  prepared 
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by  the  City  Planning  Board  in  1950. 

My  l<nowledge  of  the  site  and  of  the  city  goes  back 
as  far  as  1934  when  I  had  an  opportunity  over  a  period 
of  six  years  to  study  both  comprehensively  and  in 
detail  the  problems  of  metropolitan  Boston,,  the  City 
of  Boston,  and  of  the  immediate  environs  of  the  pro- 
posed project  while  engaged  as  a  graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Architecture  and  Planning  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.   I  returned  to  Boston 
after  World  War  II  and  resumed  my  study  of  the  planning 
problems  of  the  Boston  area  as  Planning  Engineer  with 
the  Greater  Boston  Development  Committee,  a  citizens 
group  supported  by  business  and  industry  and  dedicated 
to  the  progressive  improvement  of  both  the  city  and 
the  region. 

My  close  familiarity  wj.th  Boston's  problems  from' 
1946  to  1948  was  followed  by  five  years  of  work  as 
the  Director  of  the  Master  Plan  Division  and  the 
Director  of  Planning  for  the  City  of  Chicago,  and 
seven  years  of  work  as  Director  of  City  Planning  for 
the  City  of  Detroit  where  I  am  presently  serving  in 
responsible  charge  of  the  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
gram and  also  the  general  and  detailed  physical 
planning  for  all  urban  renewal  projects  underway  in 
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the  City  of  Detroit. 

Others  have  reviewed  the  background  of  the  subject 
site  and  project,  and  have  presented  compelling  economic 
reasons  why  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  on 
behalf  of  the  City,  should  approve  this  prpject  be- 
cause of  its  great  value  to  the  private  economy  of 
the  city  and  its  inherent  advantages  over  a  long  period 
ahead  in  creating  a  sounder  fiscal  position  for  the 
municipality  itself.   It  is  my  purpose  to  emphasize 
the  soundness  of  the  planning  for  this  project  as  an 
integral  element  in  the  developmert  of  a  greater 
Boston  in  the  decades  immediately  ahead  and  hopefully 
for  many  generations  to  come.  Whatever  other  respon- 
sibilities he  may  have,  the  planner's  first  responsi- 
bility is  to  create  out  of  his  city  a  masterpiece  of 
human  environment. 

After  reviev7ing  all  of  the  background  information 
made  available  to  me,  and  after  a  careful  inspection  of 
the  site  itself  and  of  the  architectural  and  planning 
studies  which  are  presently  before  your  body  for 
approval,  it  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  Pru- 
dential Center  for  Boston  submitted  for  your  approval 
at  this  time  represents  the  outstanding  opportunity 
in  the  nation  today  for  a  city  to  work  with  a  private 
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developer  to  achieve  a  project  v^hich  is  at  once 
eminently  sound  in  conception,  rich  in  its  vision  of 
the  potential  city  of  the  future,  and  highly  practical 
as  an  economic  venture  which  will  be  profitable  to 
both  the  city  and  to  the  sponsoring  company. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Prudential  Center  in 
Boston  as  here  presented  will  bring  to  the  City  of 
Boston  a  development  which  will  represent  for  Boston 
a  major  city  planning  achievement  which  is  at  once 
efficient,  economically  sound  and  beautiful,  as  indeed 
it  should  be  in  a  city  which  affords  both  a  natural 
setting  and  a  cultural  heritage  second  to  none  in  this 
nat  ion . 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  light  of  widely  recog- 
nized fiscal  and  economic  problems  which  confront 
Boston  and  its  greater  region  today  and  vjhich  reflect 
generally  discouraging  trends  through  the  past  three 
decades,  the  importance  to  the  City  of  Boston  and  to 
the  private  economy  of  this  region  of  a  project  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  vision  of  the  Prudential  Center 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  To  one  who  has  had 
a  long  and  continued  interest  in  the  future  of  this 
great  city,  it  is  heartening  to  Imow  that  the  Boston 
Pscdevelopment  Authority,  as  the  representative  of 
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Boston  and  all  of.    its  people,  has  embarked  upon  a 
comprehensive  urban  renewal  program  ^i7hlch  in  scope 
and  vision  is  second  to  none  in  the  nation. 

As  an  outsider  and  a  planner  familiar  with  urban 
renewal  progress,  particularly  in  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
but  generally  in  the  major  c5.ties  of  this  country  and 
with  the  vast  programs  of  reconstruction  in  major 
cities  in  the  thirteen  nations  of  western  Europe,  it 
m.ay  be  helpful  to  compare  not  only  the  comprehensive 
renev/al  program  which  your  Authority  has  launched,  but 
also  the  specific  project  of  the  Prudential  Center 
with  other  programs  in  comparable  large  cities  through- 
out the  nation.  All  of  these  cities  are  faced  with 
the  same  problem  and  challenge  --  that  of  rebuilding 
their  worn-out  areas  in  the  heart  of  the  city  to  the 
end  that  the  center  of  the  metropolis  can  become,  as  it 
should  become,  the  most  vital,  beautiful,  efficient  and 
economically  sound  portion  of  the  entire  urban  region. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  examine  in  some 
detail  the  urban  renewal  programs  and  plans  and  actual 
redevelopment  designs  for  many  of  the  cities  which  may 
be  appropriately  compared  with  Boston.  These  include 
New  York  City,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Washington  D.  C, 
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Cleveland,  Seattle  and  others.  VJhile  many  of  these 
cities  have  problems  different  in  scope  and  character 
than  Boston,  they  all  share  the  common  problem  of 
deterioration  and  absolescence  of  their  core  areas. 
It  is  heartening  that  the  cities  mentioned  and 
many  others  besides  have  begun  to  recognize  the  fallacy 
of  proceeding  on  a  piecemeal,  haphazard,  narrow 
approach  to  their  eventual  renewal.  Not  withstanding 
the  strong  tendency  of  the  moment  to  put  aside  narrow 
project  planning  in  favor  of  comprehensive  city-v7ide 
planning  for  urban  renewal,  it  is  all  too  true  that 
as  yet  \ihen   one  travels  through  the  larger  cities  of 
this  country,  one  finds  in  evidence  on  the  ground  a 
piecemeal  and  somewhat  haphazard  approach  to  urban 
development  --a  project  here,  a  project  there;  a 
new  building  here,  a  new  building  there  --  a  disorgan- 
ized, chaotic  confusion  generally  evident  as  the  broad 
canvas  from  which  these  isolated  projects,  often  good 
and  dramatic  in  themselves,  are  emerging. 

With  the  present  energetic  and  enlightened  approach 
of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  which,  thanks  to 
the  wisdom  of  its  members,  now  involves  some  ten 
General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Areas  totalling,  I  am 
told,  some  8,000  acres,  it  can  be  said  that  your  program 
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comes  as  close  to  a  total  approach  to  the  comprehensive 
and  intelligent  renewal  of  an  American  city  as  any  I 
know  of. 

I  believe  that  perhaps  a  review  of  the  experience 
of  the  C5.ty  of  Detroit,  with  which  I  have  been  pro- 
fessionally involved  during  the  past  eight  years,  may 
be  helpful  and  encouraging  to  you  in  Boston  as  evidence 
that  you  are  indeed  embarked  on  a  sound  and  promising 
program.   I  have  brought  along  a  number  of  exhibits 
which  I  believe  will  confirm  the  position  advanced  by 
the  Prudent j.al  Insurance  Company  of  America  that  the 
proposed  Prudential  Center  of  Boston,  for  which  they 
are  seeking  your  approval,  has  overwhelming  advantages 
which  far  outweigh  any  possible  objections  which  might 
be  raised  from  a  point  of  view  less  wide  in  scope  than 
the  inherent  advantage  to  both  the  municipality  and 
to  the  private  economy  of  the  city  and  region.  The 
detailed  advantages  have  been  well  set  forth  by  others. 

As  a  planner  employed  by  a  large  city,  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  basic  truth  in  the  contention 
of  the  applicant  that  without  the  effort  of  a  single 
strong  corporate  group  financially  competent  to  under- 
take the  entire  development,  the  achievement  of  a 
project  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Boston  Prudential  Center 
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would  be  virtually  impossible.  We  are  at  the  present 
time  finding  how  true  this  is  in  our  efforts  to 
secure  through  group  action  private  projects  generally 
similar  in  scope  and  in  acreage  to  the  Prudential 
Center  in  Boston.  The  achievement  of  these  projects 
is  made  difficult  by  the  same  factors  cited  in  the 
application,  the  multiplicity  of  land  and  property 
ownerships,  the  ever  present  difficulty  represented 
by  the  vast  investment  in  underground  utilities,  the 
inability  of  smaller  individual  developers  to  provide 
the  common  facilities  such  as  large  scale  underground 
parking,  pedestrian  malls,  and  the  general  landscape 
amenities  which  are  such  an  important  quality  in  the 
subject  proposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  Detroit  affords  what  T  believe 
is  the  finest  single  example  in  America  during  the 
years  following  VJorld  War  II  of  a  vast  and  unified 
Civic  Center  publicly  undertaken  and  financed  with 
definite  cooperation  from  the  entire  business  community. 
I  speak  of  the  76  acre  Detroit  Civic  Center  located 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  heart  of  the  city  on  a 
beautiful  waterfront  area  facing  the  Detroit  River, 
which  less  than  ten  years  ago  X'/as  a  typical  chaotic 
jumble  of  old  and  obsolescent  loft  buildings  originally 
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constructed  for  commerce  and  industry,  the  residue, 
it  might  be  said,  of  nearly  one  hundred  years  of 
urban  neglect  and  unplanned  growth. 

VJith  specific  reference  to  inherent  promise  of 
the  Boston  Prudential  Center,  I  would  15.1ce  to  point 
out  the  real  hard  economic  facts  which  show  that  sound 
public  investment  inevitably  encourage  private  response. 
In  the  few  brief  years  since  the  emergence  of  Detroit's 
Civic  Center,  v;hich  itself  today  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  well  over  100  million  dollars  of  public  funds, 
the  City  has  seen  a  private  response  which  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  been  thought  staggering.  Already 
during  the  past  seven  years  there  have  been  more  than 
100  million  dollars  of  private  building  projects 
planned,  programmed  and  constructed  or  assured  of  con- 
struction in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  76  acre 
Detroit  Civic  Center.  These  include  the  following: 

National  Bank  Building  on  the  Woodward  Avenue 
approach  to  the  Civic  Center,  20  million  dollars. 

Consolidated  Gas  Company  Building  in  a  key  block 
adjacent  to  the  Civic  Center,  30  million  dollars. 

Detroit  Bank  and  Trust  Company  Building  a  block 
from  the  Civic  Center,  12  million  dollars. 
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Greyhound  Terminal  adjacent  to  the  City-County 
Building,  5  million  dollars. 

Detroit  News  Building  adjacent  to  the  Civic 
Center  on  the  east,  25  million  dollars. 

In  addition,  and  also  the  result  of  the  dramatic 
move  to  revitalize  the  heart  of  Detroit,  has  been  the 
25  million  dollar  modern  post  office  building,  the 
well  advanced  60  million  dollar  Lafayette  Park  resi- 
dential community,  adjacent  to  the  north  the  100 
million  dollar,  240  acre  Detroit  Medical  Center  made 
possible  by  urban  renewal  funds  including  20  million 
dollar  Federal  and  10  million  dollar  local,  the 
Detroit  Cultural  Center  and  University  City  Project 
totalling  more  than  300  acres  v/ith  an  investment 
during  the  past  ten  years  of  nearly  60  million  dollars 
and  V7ith  much  greater  developments  anticipated  pro- 
gressively in  the  future. 

In  addition,  to  the  east  of  the  Lafayette  Park 
residential  development  is  an  additional  renewal 
project  representing  450  acres,  on  the  v/est  of  the 
Central  Business  District  is  a  76  acre  renewal  project 
fast  being  reconstructed  for  modern  light  industry  in 
an  industrial  park  setting.  Adjacent  to  the  Cultural 
Center  is  the  first  stage  of  the  Milwaukee -Junction 
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Industrial  District,  a  17  acre  project  undertaken  by 
the  city  without  Federal  assistance,  to  be  followed 
later  by  completion  of  a  240  acre  Federally  assisted 
industrial  renewal  project. 

It  is  apparent  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
Detroit,  with  presently  more  than  1,000  acres  repre- 
sented by  the  18  urban  renewal  projects  in  various 
stages  of  execution,  has  made  a  dramatic  beginning  on 
the  36  year  program  leading  to  the  elimination  of 
8,000  acres  of  blight  x^ithin  the  Grand  Boulevard  area. 

As  a  direct  rirallel  with  the  anticipated  stimu- 
lation in  depth  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Prudential  Center  in  Boston,  Detroit 
has  demonstrated  in  term.s  as  realistic  as  they  are 
prophetic,  that  one  great  project  in  a  central  city 
area  given  the  sustained  dedication  of  the  elected 
officials  and  the  active  and  continuing  support  of  the 
business  community  and  the  citizens,  can  start  in 
motion  a  vast  chain  of  beneficial  actions. 

In  this  connection,  before  leaving  this  comparison, 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  great  importance 
of  the  development  by  the  city  itself  through  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  v/hat  is  virtually  an  I.B.M. 
statistical  approach  to  the  demonstration  of  the 
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Inevitable  economic  benefits  accruing  from  sound  and 
practical  planning  for  no  less  than  a  generation  in 
the  future.  The  Detroit  City  Plan  Commission  has 
during  the  past  ten  years  assembled  an  impressive  file 
of  finely  articulated  statistical  information  which 
is  making  it  possible  progressively  to  demonstrate 
the  relationship  between  land  uses  which  represent  in 
all  some  40  special  use  designations,  the  quality  of 
these  uses  in  all  sections  of  the  city  represented  by 
eight  categories  of  residential  quality  from  stable  to 
the  highest  priority  category  of  blight,  four  cate- 
gories of  industrial  deterioration  from  stable  to 
blighted,  and  four  categories  of  commercial  deteriora- 
tion. 

Statistically  Detroit  is  able  to  correlate  use, 
land  use  and  quality  in  terms  of  degree  of  deteriora- 
tion with  the  fiscal  productivity  of  the  private 
property.  We  are  developing  progressively  a  statistical 
I.B.M,  card  index  covering  all  465,000  parcels  of  private 
property  in  the  city. 

We  have  just  completed  a  research  project  made 
possible  by  the  Demonstration  Grant  Program  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  which  shows  the  broad 
pattern  of  relationships  between  urban  renewal  and 
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revenue.  This  study  includes  such  dramatic  compari- 
sons as  that  offered  by  the  first  22-story  apartment 
tower  in  the  Lafayette  Project  which  is  now  paying  to 
the  city  taxes  approximately  equivalent  to  the  entire 
taxes  derived  from  the  100  acres  of  blight  in  the 
Lafayette  Project  area.  This  becomes  more  impressive 
when  we  recall  that  this  first  apartment  structure 
will  be  one  of  eight  occupying  the  total  site  at  a 
land  coverage  of  much  less  than  twenty  per  cent. 

Findings  of  this  nature  represent  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  soundness  of  the  concept  of  a  continuing 
partnership  of  public  and  private  initiative  in  the 
rebuilding  of  a  great  city.  The  public  role  has  been 
found  essential  if  only  for  the  assemblage  of  hundreds 
of  small  parcels  into  a  single  workable  tract  of  land. 
While  the  public  might  retain  ownership  for  but  a 
brief  period,  it  can,  through  intelligent  controls, 
guarantee  the  adherence  of  private  redevelopment  corpora- 
tions to  sound  and  progressive  land  development  policies 
and  restrictions. 

Rarely  if  ever  in  the  urban  renewal  program  thus 
far  in  America,  has  any  city  enjoyed  the  good  fortune 
faced  by  the  City  of  Boston  today  of  considering  a 
project  in  which  the  entire  tract  has  been  assembled 
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through  private  means  by  a  single  financially  competent 
development  corporation.  On  examining  carefully  each 
page  of  the  documents  made  available  to  me,  including 
the  application  for  approval  of  the  Prudential  Center 
Project,  under  Chapter  121A  of  the  General  Laws  and 
Chapter  652  of  the  Acts  of  1960,  and  the  Rul^s  and 
Regulations  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  for 
securing  approval  of  projects,  I  am  impressed  by  the 
intricacy  and  complications  inherent  in  the  construc- 
tion problems,  the  minimum  standards  for  financing 
construction,  construction  maintenance  and  management, 
the  statements  of  amounts  to  be  paid  to  the  City  of 
Boston  in  addition  to  the  excise  described  in  Section 
10  of  Chapter  121A,  and  the  other  sections  of  both 
the  public  and  the  corporation  documents.  As  a  planner 
I  recognize  in  these  documents  the  detailed  provisions 
essential  for  the  equitable  working  out  of  such  a  vast 
undertaking.  The  most  important  consideration,  I 
submit,  is  the  broad  picture  of  benefits  accruing  to 
the  municipality  which  I  believe  is  eminently  sound 
and  positive  from  the  city's  point  of  view.  It 
appears  so  to  me  as  a  planner. 

Turning  now  to  the  description  of  the  physical 
project  and  its  relationship  to  the  city  and  locality 
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of  which  it  is  to  become  such  an  important  and 
integral  part,  I  again  would  pay  sincere  tribute  to 
the  quality  of  the  planning  done  by  both  the  city 
through  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  and  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  Prudential  Insurance 
Company.   1  have  examined  in  detail  the  sections  on 
land  use  relationships  including  reference  to 
estimated  space  requirements  for  office  uses,  retailing, 
consumer  services,  wholesaling,  institutions,  public 
utilities  and  residence,  transportation  facilities 
including  public  transit,  expressways,  highways  and 
streets,  and  the  relationship  to  sea  and  air  terminals 
as  well  as  the  increasingly  importance  aspect  of 
planning  specifically  and  explicitly  for  pedestrian- 
ways,  parks  and  open  spaces  which  will  again  return 
to  the  pedestrian  his  rightful  role  in  a  city  almost 
overcome,  as  most  have  been,  by  the  street  and  the 
automobile. 

As  a  broad  framework  for  intelligent  rebirth  of 
a  central  city  area,  the  General  Plan  for  the  Central 
Business  District  of  Boston  strikes  me  as  second  to 
none  among  the  great  cities  of  this  nation.   It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  each  city  has  its  own  distinctive 
setting  of  topography,  inter-relation  of  land  and 
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water,  inherited  patterns  of  rail  and  highways,  and 
total  present  image  as  viewed  by  the  architect  and 
urban  designer.  It  is  both  appropriate  and  fortunate 
that  no  two  cities  develop  exactly  the  same  image  for 
their  future  evolution.  Viewing  this  aspect  as  an 
impartial  observer,  I  believe  that  there  is  almost 
universal  agreement  that  Boston,  together  with  San 
Francisco,  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  and  dramatic 
natural  setting  among  the  great  cities  of  America. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  discuss  briefly  with 
planners  and  urban  designers  from  the  Boston  area, 
including  practicing  architects  and  university  faculty 
members,  the  possibilities  suggested  by  the  recently 
emerging  forms  in  the  center  of  Boston.  A  perceptive 
observation  which  has  impressed  me  greatly  is  that  by 
Professor  Lynch  of  M. I.T.  which  says  the  dominent 
image  of  the  Central  Business  District  of  Boston  is 
one  characterized  by  a  dramatic  and  rhythmic  line  of 
great  skyscraper  towers  extending  from  the  52-story 
Prudential  Tower  on  the  west,  then  along  a  major  east- 
west  access  including  the  John  Hancock  Insurance 
Company  Tower ,  the  New  England  Mutual  Tower ,  with 
perhaps  others  filling  in  this  major  line  to  tie  in 
with  the  skyscrapers  of  the  downtown  office  area 
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terminating  perhaps  at  the  new  Civic  Center  in  the 
vicinity  of  Scollay  Square. 

This  concept  in  my  judgment  has  great  merit  and 
is  logical  and  represents  the  kind  of  perceptive  urban 
design  thought  that  will  become  increasingly  com- 
pelling in  the  progressive  revitalization  of  a  city 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  seemed  overwhelmed  by 
doubt  as  to  its  aspirations  for  continued  greatness. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  was  wise  to 
adopt  Chapter  121A,  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  and  the  Mayor  to  grant 
some  help  taxwise  to  redevelopers.  Without  such  aid 
I  doubt  that  private  investors  would  find  it  possible 
to  undertake  a  large  project  such  as  Prudential  Center 
in  Boston  with  its  high  assessed  values  and  tax  rate. 
Detroit  is  fortunate  in  a  tax  rate  of  $43  and  assessed 
values  of  two-thirds  or  less  of  market  value  against 
your  tax  rate  of  above  $100  and  your  high  assessed  values, 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  Skinner  and  wish  to  say  that  I  concur  in  all  he 
had  to  say. 

In  all  that  I  have  observed  here,  it  is  my  hope 
that  you,  the  members  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  will  recognize  this  great  project  for 
what  it  is  --  perhaps  the  greatest  single  step  to  be 
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taken  in  the  next  century  in  the  creation  of  what 
may  well  be  the  most  beautiful,  efficient  and  economi- 
cally practical  central  city  anywhere  in  America. 
The  site  of  Prudential  Center  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
vacant  land  and  poses  no  problems  of  demolition  and 
dispossession  of  individuals  and  business.  Where  else 
in  the  central  city  do  you  find  28  acres  crying  for 
redevelopment  without  costs  to  the  city  for  acquisi- 
tion and  demolition? 

It  has  been  said  in  the  "Massachusetts  Guide"  that, 
"Boston  during  its  three  hundred-odd  years  of  existence 
has  become  so  encrusted  with  legends  that  the  true 
Boston  of  today  is  almost  completely  obscured  by 
them."  "Like  London,  Boston  is  hemmed  in  by  the  heri- 
tage of  the  past."  It  is  up  to  the  present  leadership 
of  Boston  to  insure  that  Boston's  great  past  will  be 
intelligently  utilized  to  insure  an  even  greater 
future. 

MR.  MEYER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Blessing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Toole  unfortunately  --  v/ho  was 
the  first  speaker  --  has  to  go  back  to  New  York  shortly 
after  lunch.   I  wondered  if  there  were  any  questions 
that  you  wish  to  ask  him. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Does  the  Authority  have  any 
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questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Toole? 

(No  response.) 

If  not,  we  will  recess  for  lunch  and  come  back 
at  2  o'clock. 

(Whereupon,  the  hearing  recessed  at  12:50.) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION         March  22,  1961. 
THE  CHAIRMAN:  We  will  reconvene  the  hearing. 
I  call  on  Mr.  Meyer  to  call  further  witnesses 
for  the  Applicant. 

MR.  MEYER:  The  next  witness  for  Prudential  is 
Mr.  Theodore  L.  :a  lett,  Jr.  He  is  General  Counsel 
of  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  in  Pittsburgh. 
THEODORE  L.  HAZLETT,  JR. 


Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Boston  Redevelopment 
Authority,  my  name  is  Theodore  L.  Hazlett,  Jr.,  and 
my  address  is  200  Ross  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 

I  am  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  Harvard 
Law  School.  I  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1945  and  am  a  member 
of  all  local  courts  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

I  am  presently  engaged  in  the  general  practice 
of  lav7,  representing  the  following  public  and  civic 
organizations:   General  counsel  for  Urban  Redevelopment 
Authority  of  Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  Conference  on 
Community  Development,  Action-Housing,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 
Regional  Planning  Association,  and  Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh  Educational  Television. 

I  am  citizen  member,  State  Planning  Board, 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  director,  Pennsylvania 
Planning  Association;  director  and  vice  president, 
Pennsylvania  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Authorities;  and  member.  Fox  Chapel  Borough  Planning 
Commission.   I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  redevelop- 
ment work  since  1947.  I  was  formerly  executive 
director  of  Urban  Redevelopment  Authority  of  Pittsburgh 
and  am  now  consultant  to  the  Allegheny  County  Redevelop- 
ment Authority. 

I  wish  to  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  I 
have  examined  and  am  familiar  with  the  General  Plan 
for  Boston  --  Preliminary  Report  dated  1950,  the 
General  Plan  for  the  Central  Business  District  of 
Boston  dated  1960  and  the  Application  filed  by  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  the  subject 
matter  of  this  hearing. 

Boston  is  not  unknown  to  me  since  I  lived  in 
Cambridge  for  seven  years  and  have  returned  to  the 
area  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Recently  I  have  viewed  the  Prudential  site  and  the 
immediately  surrounding  area. 

The  proposed  Prudential  development  is  quite 
similar  in  many  ways  to  the  Gateway  Center  Project 
built  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
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United  States  in  the  City  of  Pittsburgh.   I  am  certain 
that  the  Prudential  development  can  do  for  Boston  what 
the  aforementioned  Gateway  Center  project  did  for  the 
City  of  Pittsburgh  which  by  revitalizing  and  stimula- 
ting Pittsburgh's  central  business  district  led  to 
the  further  development  of  hundreds  of  acres  in  other 
sections  of  the  city. 

Both  Boston  and  Pittsburgh  are  regional  head- 
quarters, although  Boston  serves  a  considerably  greater 
number  of  people.  The  central  business  district  of 
Pittsburgh  consists  of  approximately  376  acres  and  that 
of  Boston  is  approximately  875  acres.  The  number  of 
persons  working  in  the  Pittsburgh  central  business 
district  is  approximately  100,000  while  in  Boston  there 
are  approximately  220,000. 

The  central  business  district  of  Boston,  like 
Pittsburgh,  is  concentrated  on  a  peninsula.  This 
geographical  fact  creates  expansion  problems  but  it 
has  its  advantage  in  that  the  natural  boundaries  make 
possible  the  easier  creation  of  an  image  of  not  only 
what  the  city  is  today  but  what  it  can  be  in  the 
future. 

I  have  mentioned  the  foregoing  statistics  so  that 
the  experience  in  Pittsburgh  can  have  more  meaning  to 
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you  as  I  relate  in  greater  detail  what  has  occurred  in 
Pittsburgh  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

I  have  brought  with  me  two  pictures  which  more 
adequately  than  words  disclose  the  physical  changes 
that  have  taken  place. 

The  first  picture  is  the  City  of  Pittsburgh 
fifteen  years  ago  and  the  other  is  the  same  city  taken 
several  months  ago.  The  central  business  district 
of  the  city  is  commonly  known  as  the  Golden  Triangle. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  it  consists  of  an  area  of 
approximately  376  acres  lying  between  the  Allegheny 
and  Monogahela  Rivers  where  the  two  join  to  form  the 
Ohio  River.  Fifteen  years  ago  this  area  was  cluttered 
with  obsolete  warehouses,  old  delapidated  buildings 
and  unsightly  railroad  yards,  all  of  which  clearly 
show  in  picture  Number  1.  Many  millions  of  dollars 
of  private  and  public  funds  have  since  been  invested 
in  this  relatively  small  area. 

At  the  very  apex  of  the  Golden  Triangle  has  been 
established,  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
park  commemorating  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  -- 
located  at  this  site  in  1758  —  by  the  British  from 
the  French,  thus  opening  up  the  West  to  the  English 
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apeaking  colonists.  This  is  an  area  of  approximately 
36  acres  and  is  traversed  by  a  high-speed,  limited 
access  highway  which  will  carry  vehicular  traffic  to 
and  from  the  Golden  Triangle  in  all  directions  of 
the  compass. 

Immediately  adjacent  to  the  park  is  an  area  of 
approximately  23  acres  which  has  been  redeveloped  by 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  known  nationally 
as  the  Gateway  Center  Project.  On  this  site  the 
Society  has  built  four  office  buildings  --  two,  20 
stories  in  height,  one  22  stories  and  the  fourt  24 
stories  --  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  con- 
structed a  State  office  building  of  sixteen  stories 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  has  constructed  a  12- 
story  office  building.  A  park  atop  a  750-car  under- 
ground garage  has  been  built  by  Equitable  between  the 
State  and  Bell  Buildings.  The  Hilton  Corporation  has 
constructed,  on  land  leased  from  the  Equitable  Society, 
a  800-room,  20-story  hotel.  To  date  Equitable  Life  has 
invested  almost  $100,000,000  in  this  project.  About 
15,000  employees  work  in  this  new  downtown  business 
and  commercial  district.  The  Society  now  has  under 
consideration  the  construction  of  a  tower  apartment 
on  a  site  next  to  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton  Hotel,  it 
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being  the  development  of  the  last  remaining  tract  of 
land  in  the  Gateway  Center  redevelopment  area. 

This  area  developed  by  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  was,  prior  to  its  development,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Prudential  site.   Its  marginal 
character  was  caused,  in  part,  by  the  presence  of 
railroad  facilities.  Bisecting  the  area  were  the 
tracks,  yards  and  warehouses  and,  in  one  case,  a 
terminal  of  two  railroad  companies  --  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  and  the  Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia  Railroad 
Company.  The  existence  of  these  facilities  contributed 
largely  to  the  marginal  condition  of  the  surrounding 
area  which  had  prevented  the  full  economic  growth  of 
the  area. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  the  testimony 
today  of  Messrs.  Dolben  and  Skinner  and  wish  to  state 
that  I  concur  completely  with  their  conclusions  as  to 
the  effect  of  railroad  facilities  on  an  area  in  the 
central  business  district. 

Beyond  the  Gateway  Center  Project,  in  the  center 
of  the  Golden  Triangle,  there  has  been  constructed 
recently  the  forty-one  story  U.  S.  Steel-Mellon  office 
building  and  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  office 
building  of  thirty  stories.   Betv/een  these  two  buildings 
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is  a  park  of  one  block  in  size,  vith  fountains  and 
extensive  landscaping,  with  provision  for  the  parking 
of  vehicles  underground  in  six  levels,  containing 
approximately  900  car  spaces. 

On  the  site  across  from  the  Mellon-Steel  sky- 
scraper, Kaufmann's  Department  Store,  a  May  Company 
operation  has  constructed  an  $11,000,000  addition 
to  their  main  building. 

Directly  across  the  street  from  the  Park  is  an 
older  building  which  has  been  reconditioned  and  is 
now  occupied  primarily  by  Brooks  Brothers.  One 
block  further  east  is  the  newly  completed  H.  K.  Porter 
building,  an  office  building  of  eighteen  stories. 
Across  the  street  from  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  now 
known  as  the  Penn-Sheraton,  there  has  been  constructed 
the  Carlton  House,  a  residential  hotel  of  657  rooms. 

Further  east  we  enter  the  area  known  as  the 
Lower  Hill  Redevelopment  Area  which  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 100  acres  and  was  a  densely  populated  slum 
area.  The  people  have  been  relocated  and  the  struc- 
tures and  buildings  have  been  torn  down  and  it  is  now 
being  used  for  a  number  of  purposes,  the  most  exciting 
being  the  site  for  the  Public  Auditorium  having  a 
maximum  seating  capacity  of  nearly  14,000,  50,000  square 
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feet  of  exhibition  space,  and  a  retractable  roof  so 
that  events  can  be  given  in  the  outdoors  when  the 
weather  permits. 

Beyond  the  Auditorium  is  presently  being  planned 
the  development  of  an  area  ad  approximately  9  acres  for 
a  Center  for  the  Arts,  the  first  element  for  the 
Center  being  a  symphony  hall.   It  is  proposed  in  the 
future  to  construct,  on  a  plaza,  additional  cultural 
buildings  such  as  a  theater  and  an  art  museum.  Be- 
neath the  plaza  it  is  anticipated  there  will  be  con- 
structed a  parking  garage  for  a  minimum  of  1,000  cars. 

To  the  south  of  the  Auditorium  there  will  be 
built  several  new  high-rise  apartments  consisting  of 
approximately  950  dwelling  units  and  presently  being 
planned  by  Webb  &  Knapp.  Just  below  the  apartment 
site  is  an  area  of  approximately  five  acres  and  the 
Redevelopment  Authority  of  Pittsburgh  recently 
announced  that  there  is  proposed  to  be  constructed 
thereon  a  hotel-motel  with  parking  underneath  for 
approximately  2,000  cars.  The  remainder  of  the  Lower 
Hill  consists  of  land  for  further  commercial  develop- 
ment and  land  for  a  crosstown  boulevard  joining  the 
northern  section  of  the  city  to  the  southern  section 
by  a  direct,  limited  access  highway. 
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Scattered  throughout  the  Golden  Triangle  have 
been  constructed  seven  parking  facilities  by  the 
Public  Parking  Authority  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
whereby  provision  for  over  5,000  car  spaces  has  been 
made. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years,  more  than  fifty 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  Triangle.   It 
is  estimated  that  three  million  square  feet  of  new 
office  space  has  been  added  in  the  Triangle  during 
this  period. 

In  Pittsburgh,  plans  for  a  new  City-County  Municipal 
Stadium  across  the  ;:iver  from  the  point  of  the  Golden 
Triangle  are  in  the  making.  This  new  all-purpose 
baseball-football  stadium  will  strengthen  further  the 
economic  base  of  the  Triangle  and  bring  thousands 
more  people  into  the  central  business  district.  This 
Stadium  will  replace  present  Forbes  Field,  home  of  the 
world  champion  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  in  the  Oakland 
district,  lying  three  miles  east  of  downtown. 

Many  people  ask  what  caused  the  changes  about 
which  I  have  spoken  and  which  are  clearly  evident  in 
the  pictures  before  you.   Basically,  of  course,  the 
industrial  and  political  leadership  of  the  community 
had  no  doubt  that  if  the  city  was  to  compete  and 
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survive,  changes  must  occur.  They  agreed  together 

to  first  improve  the  general  climate  of  the  area, 

such  as  smoke  control  and  flood  prevention,  and  then, 

continuing  the  same  kind  of  cooperation  established 

in  these  fields,  it  seemed  that  one  improvement  led 

to  another.  With  the  creation  of  the  Point  Park,  we 

had  adjoining  it  an  ideal  site  for  an  office  building, 

complex  which  later  developed  into  Gateway  Center. 

If  we  hadn't  made  a  start  towards  urban  improvement, 

I  am  certain  that  the  equitable  Society  would  not 

have  wished  to  invest  their  millions  of  dollars  in  our 

community.   I  think  it  can  be  said  that  if  it  had 

not  been  agreed  that  there  would  be  a  park  with  provisions 

for  parking  --  now  known  as  Mellon  Square  --we  would 

not  have  standing  on  two  sides  of  such  park  the 

present  Alcoa  Building  and  U.  S.  Steel-Mellon  Building. 

If  there  had  been  no  success  in  redeveloping  the 
lower  part  of  the  Triangle  and  developing  privately  the 
center  section  of  the  Triangle,  there  would  not  have 
been  the  desire,  nor  the  ability  to  carry  out  the 
Lower  Hill  Redevelopment  Project  which  is  located  at 
the  base  of  the  Triangle.   It  is  most  important  that 
those  interested  in  the  improvement  of  a  city  should 
realize  that  there  are  many  benefits,  other  than  the 
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direct  benefit  obtained  from  the  construction  of  the 
new  improvements  for  a  particular  project.   Such 
activity  stimulates  further  growth,  as  occurred  in 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Prudential  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
imaginative  solution  to  the  difficult  problem  created 
by  the  proposed  site.   I  concur  fully  with  the  opinion 
of  Messrs.  Dolben  and  Skinner  that  this  area  is  blighted 
within  the  definition  contained  in  your  applicable 
statute  and  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  community  that  it  be  improved  by  one  developer  in 
the  manner  proposed.   I  believe  sincerely  that  it 
would  be  foolhardy,  if  not  impossible,  to  develop 
the  site  in  any  other  fashion.  Boston  is  fortunate 
to  have  a  responsible  redeveloper  willing  and  able  to 
undertake  this  complex  improvement.  Many,  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  are  now  finding  that  it 
is  easy  to  acquire  property  and  demolish  buildings, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  new  capital  to  im- 
prove redevelopment  areas  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
planner's  dream. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  refer  to  an  opinion  of 
Justice  Cardozo,  written  when  he  was  sitting  on  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Hesse  vs  Rath, 
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249  N.  Y.  436.  Although  this  paragraph  and  the  case 
itself  involves  the  subject  of  aviation  and  the  power 
of  a  community  to  establish  an  airport,  if  one  would 
think  of  it  in  terms  of  redevelopment,  I  believe  it 
to  be  quite  appropriate: 

"Aviation  is  today  an  established  method  of 
transportation.  The  future,  even  the  near  future, 
will  make  it  still  more  general.  The  city  that  is 
without  the  foresight  to  build  the  ports  for  the 
new  traffic  may  soon  be  left  behind  in  the  race  of 
competition.   Chalcedon  was  called  the  city  of  the 
blind  because  its  founders  rejected  the  nobler 
site  of  Byzantium  lying  at  their  feet.  The  need 
for  vision  of  the  future  in  the  governance  of 
cities  has  not  lessened  with  the  years.  The 
dweller  within  the  gates,  even  more  than  the 
stranger  from  afar,  will  pay  the  price  of  blindness." 
Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   May  I  interrupt  at  this  point  so 
that  we  may  hear  Mr.  lannella. 

CI^ I ST OP HER  A.  lANNELLA 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Authority.  My 
name  is  Christopher  A.  lannella;  I  am  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Renewal.   I  want  to  record  myself 
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as  being  In  favor  of  this  project. 

I  want  to  say  too  that  I  believe  that  this 
activity  of  the  Prudential  Center  will  arrest  the 
blight  and  the  decay  that  is  now  spreading  throughout 
the  Back  Bay  area,  particularly  the  area  that  the 
Prudential  Center  is  to  build. 

I  also  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen, 
that  you  gentlemen  who  have  been  members  of  this 
Committee  for  some  time  know  of  the  tremendous  blight 
and  decay  that  is  spreading  and  engulfing  the  greater 
part  of  our  city.   I  feel  we  ought  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  --  those  of  us  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
City  --  to  encourage  others  to  come  after  the  Prudential 
to  do  likewise,  because  I  think  this  is  a  great  City 
and  a  historic  City. 

I  may  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that 
in  addition  to  the  many  jobs  that  this  Prudential  Center 
will  create,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  con- 
vention business,  the  recreational  business  --  because 
of  so  many  of  our  antiquities  that  we  have  in  this 
City  which  attracts  tourists  from  all  over  America  -- 
that  today  we  don't  have  the  facilities  and  we  don't 
have  the  hotel  accomodations  and  we  don't  have  the 
housing  facilities  to  take  care  of  a  large  convention. 
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I  think  the  Prudential  Center  will  do  a  great 
deal  not  only  to  stimulate  the  recreational  business 
of  this  City  but  also  the  convention  business  and 
also  do  a  great  deal  for  the  downtown  area. 

I,  as  a  member  of  the  Boston  City  Council,  want 
to  record  myself  as  being  in  favor  of  this  program 
as  the  necessary  spark  to  start  a  program  of  new, 
building  that  is  so  necessary  to  the  City. 

I  may  point  out  in  conclusion  --  and  I  know  you 
gentlemen  are  familiar  with  other  large  cities  of 
America  --  especially  after  the  cessation  of  World 
War  II,  every  other  city  comparable  to  Boston  has 
enjoyed  a  boom  except  Boston.   Every  place  you  go, 
in  the  downtown  area  or  in  the  city,  we  have  so 
little  of  new  construction.  This  is  the  kind  of 
stimulus,  this  is  the  type  of  new  construction  we 
need  to  get  the  city  rolling  on  to  its  feet  and  in- 
crease the  tax  base  so  needed  for  this  City. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

MR.  MEYER:   Now  I  wish  to  call  Mr.  James  C.  Downs, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation,  Chicago. 
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JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR. 

Mr.  Chaitman,  gentlemen,  ray  name  is  James  C. 
Downs,  Jr.   I  live  in  Chicago,  Illinois.   I  am  founder 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Real  Estate  Research 
Corporation,  a  firm  of  real  estate  analysts  and  con- 
sultants, with  offices  in  six  United  States  cities 
and  which  practices  inter -nationally.   From  1952  to 
1956  I  was  the  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Co-ordinator 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  under  Mayors  Martin  Kennelley 
and  Richard  J.  Daley.   Since  1946  I  have  served  as 
consultant  in  these  matters  to  Mayor  Daley  and  the 
City.  Our  organization  has  also  served  scores  of 
cities,  as  well  as  private  redevelopers  and  the 
Federal  Government  in  various  aspects  of  their  urban 
renewal  programs. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  background  of  the  Boston 
real  estate  economy  and  with  the  subject  site  in 
particular.   For  the  past  12  years  I  have  conducted  in 
Boston  each  January  a  seminar  of  executive  planning 
for  realtors,  builders,  bankers  and  others  interested 
in  the  business  outlook,  especially  from  the  point 
of  view  of  real  estate.   In  early  1956  our  firm  was 
engaged  by  The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  to 
analyze  the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  subject  site. 
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Our  report  to  them  was  presented  on  October  18,  1956. 

At  the  outset  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
perhaps  the  most  competitive  phase  of  American  economic 
life  today  is  that  in  which  our  communities  are  com- 
peting for  the  creation  of  the  vital  job-giving 
facilities  which  are  the  foundation  upon  which  urban 
society  rests.  Urban  renewal  is  not  only  that 
activity  which  enables  cities  to  offer  the  opportunity 
for  the  location  of  such  facilities,  but  it  provides 
the  machinery  and  means  of  producing  the  living 
amenitites  which  are  so  important  in  the  decision- 
making processes  involving  location. 

Testimony  has  been  given  here  relating  to  the 
stimulus  which  was  afforded  the  local  economies  of 
Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit  by  specific  projects 
which  have  been  described  by  informed  observers. 
These  are  specific  examples  of  what  we  have  come  to 
recognize  as  a  principle  of  urban  development,  for 
example,  that  the  creation  of  a  well-located,  well- 
designed,  well-executed  major  improvement  in  any  city 
acts  to  motivate  new  construction,  modernization  of 
existing  facilities,  development  of  collateral  accommo- 
dations and  a  general  up-grading o£  the  physical  and 
economic  status  of  the  City  in  which  it  takes  place. 
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Demonstrations  of  this  fact  can  be  seen  --  in 
addition  to  those  which  have  been  described  here  -- 
in  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Toledo,  New  Orleans,  Toronto, 
New  York,  Minneapolis  and  many  other  cities,  both 
here  and  over  the  whole  Western  world. 

In  our  opinion,  the  dynamism  of  a  city  is 
established  in  large  part  by  the  creation  of  physical 
resources  on  the  basis  of  forward -planning  decisions  -■ 
both  on  the  part  of  private  entrepreneurs  and  local 
government.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  phenomenal 
development  which  has  taken  place  along  your  own  Route 
128  was  as  the  result  of  that  facility.  The  fantastic 
growth  of  the  Central  Business  District  of  the  City 
of  New  York  has  come  about  largely  because  it  has 
consistently  been  the  only  United  States  city  during 
most  of  the  post-war  period  in  which  large  users  of 
office  space  could  find  adequate,  completely  modern 
accommodat  ion . 

For  several  decades  the  American  urban  scene  has 
been  dominated  by  a  basic  trend  which  we  have  called 
"decentralization"  --  the  dispersion  of  families, 
industry  and  commerce  into  peripheral  areas  onto 
land  hitherto  unused  for  urban  purposes.  At  the  turn 
of  the  century,  however,  a  new  and  equally  insistent 
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trend  began  to  make  itself  evident  in  our  cities  -- 
the  trend  toward  "recentralization" . 

It  has  been  erroneously  believed  that  the  major 
motivator  of  the  movement  out  and  away  from  our 
principal  cities  was,  in  fact,  a  "flight"  from  the 
city.  The  facts  are  that  urban  areas  can  grow  only 
one  of  two  ways  --  horizontally  along  wider  and  wider 
planes  or  vertically.  The  economics  of  the  single-family 
house,  the  one-story  industrial  plant  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  automobiles  at  points  of  driver  destination 
have  played  a  major  role  in  decentralization.  The 
simple  fact  has  been  that  land  in  our  cities  has  not 
been  available  on  a  competitive  basis  with  so-called 
"raw"  land  on  the  outskirts.  For  generations  we 
have  met  this  lack  by  resorting  to  new,  original  land 
use  through  conversion  of  agricultural  acreage  to 
urban  uses. 

The  major  change  in  our  urban  land  economy  in 
the  balance  of  this  century  will  be  a  shift  from 
"original"  land  use  to  land  "re-use".   Only  since  the 
passage  by  the  Congress  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
and  the  subsequent  legislation  on  both  the  Federal 
and  state  level  has  official  recognition  been  given 
to  the  fact  that  our  older  American  cities  were 
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lapsing  into  a  state  of  stagnation  --  physically, 
economically  and  socially.  The  term  "urban  renewal" 
--which  was  only  recently  coined  --  is  especially 
descriptive  of  the  broad  activity  which  has  been 
undertaken  by  private  capital,  by  and  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  local,  state  and  federal  governments  to  correct 
a  situation  which  had  become  a  grave  threat  to  our 
entire  urban  economy. 

The  whole  concept  of  our  government's  being 
concerned  with  the  private  property  sector  of  our 
urban  life  is  a  sharp  departure  from  our  tradition. 
Only  since  the  turn  of  the  century  --  and  much  more 
recently  in  most  areas  --  have  we  accepted  the  idea 
that  such  things  as  zoning,  building  codes,  city 
planning  and  housing  codes  are  an  acceptable  use  of 
public  powers.  Again  only  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  have  we  recognized  that  the  cities  must  provide  the 
means  of  revitalizing  their  resources  by  making  their 
land  competitive  to  and  capable  of  use  by  private 
investors. 

When  we  were  asked  to  examine  the  potentials  of 
the  Back  Bay  Yards  in  1956,  I  must  say  for  the  City 
and  community  of  Boston,  in  all  truth,  that  I  saw 
here  a  much  more  impressive  opportunity  than  I  did 
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for  the  Prudential.  This  project  --  if  carried  out 
on  the  basis  of  its  conception  by  its  sponsors  -- 
a  concept  with  which  I  can  say  I  heartily  agree  -- 
is  almost  ideally  suited  to  give  the  area  the  kind  of 
stimulus  which  has  everywhere  been  signally  success- 
ful.  It  more  than  justifies  the  use  of  public  powers 
which  are  here  envisaged  --  not  to  serve  a  vested 
interest,  but  to  bring  economic  dynamism  and  security 
to  the  people  who  make  up  this  urban  area. 

I  would  like  the  privilege  of  observing  that  as 
our  society  becomes  overwhelmingly  urban  --  and  we 
predict  that  all  of  our  net  growth  in  the  next  two 
decades  will  take  place  in  our  metropolitan  areas  -- 
it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  the  promise  of 
the  American  Way  v/ill  meet  fulfillment  or  failure  in 
the  United  States  city.   Certainly  this  means  a  renewed 
city  of  the  kind  which  can  only  be  created  around 
projects  of  this  magnitude. 

Thank  you. 

MR.  1-IEYER:   Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  the  matter 
of  the  deviations  that  we  wish  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Vaughan  v/ill  take  over  at  this  point. 

MR.  VAUGHAN:   My  name  is  Herbert  Wiley  Vaughan, 
60  State  Street,  Boston. 
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The  application  contains  requests  for  the  project 
to  deviate  from  certain  provisions  of  applicable 
duilding,  electrical  and  zoning  laws  in  effect  in 
Boston.   Five  of  these,  those  numbered  2,  8,  13,  15 
and  17  relating  to  the  Building  Code,  the  applicant 
hereby  withdraws.  The  remaining  requests  fall  into 
two  categories. 

The  first  of  these  categories  covers  requests  as  to 
which  the  Building  Commissioner  has  indicated  to  the 
Authority  his  approval  of  what  is  proposed.  This 
covers  the  requests  number  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14, 
16,  18,  19  and  20  under  the  Building  Code  and  all 
requests  under  the  Electrical  Code  and  Zoning  Law. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  these  requests  the  Commissioner 
has  indicated  to  the  Authority  that,  while  he  will 
grant  his  permission  for  what  is  requested,  no  devia- 
tion should  be  allowed  because  none  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  what  is  proposed.   Even  though  the  Commi- 
ssioner feels  that  in  some  of  these  instances  no 
deviation  is  necessary,  we  request  that  the  deviations, 
nevertheless,  be  granted  insofar  as  they  may  be 
necessary  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  construction  of 
the  project  will  take  place  over  a  period  of  about 
seven  years  and  v/e  do  not  wish  to  have  to  bother  the 
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Authority  with  these  matters  at  some  future  time. 

Unless  any  member  of  the  Authority  has  a  specific 
question  about  the  requests  in  this  category,  we 
will  outline  what  is  involved  and  ask  several  witnesses 
to  testify  briefly  concerning  them.   First  as  to  the 
Building  Code:   Item  3  requests  that  in  the  case  of 
sprinkler  and  standpipe  of  2-1/2"  diameter  or  larger, 
welded  construction  be  allowed  instead  of  screw 
fittings.  The  Commissioner's  approval  of  this  re- 
quest was  conditioned  upon  compliance  with  certain 
welding  procedures  with  which  Prudential  will  agree 
to  conform. 

Item  4  requests  that,  in  place  of  independent 
house  and  fire  water  supply  tanks,  a  combined  water 
supply  be  permitted. 

Item  5  requests  permission  to  use  first  aid  hoses 
75  feet  long  instead  of  50  feet. 

Item  9  requests  permission  to  terminate  the 
ejector  vent  on  the  twelfth  floor  of  the  tower  building 
instead  of  on  a  higher  floor  as  ruled  by  a  previous 
building  commissioner. 

Item  10  relates  to  traps  on  floor  drains  in 
the  garage  and  merely  permits  the  continuance  of  a 
Code  deviation  previously  granted  by  the  Board  of 
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Appeal. 

Item  11  requests  permission  to  use  soil  and 
waste  pipe  of  2-1/2"  diameter,  a  size  which  was  not 
available  when  the  Code  was  enacted  and  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Code. 

Item  12  requests  permission  in  structures  at 
the  project  more  than  125  feet  in  height  to  couple  two 
or  more  vent  pipes. 

Item  14  requests  that  in  plaza  areas  and  walkways 
a  live  load  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  be  permitted. 

Item  16  requests  the  recognition  of  plaster 
board  and  mineral  batts  as  being  fire-resistant 
material  equivalent  to  plaster.   Item  18  requests  the 
continuation  of  an  existing  Code  deviation  granted 
by  the  Board  of  Appeal  relating  to  stair  risers. 

Item  19  requests  continuation  of  an  existing 
Code  deviation  granted  by  the  Board  of  Appeal  relating 
to  handrails. 

Item  20  requests  continuation  of  an  existing 
Code  deviation  granted  by  the  Board  of  Appeal  relating 
to  the  construction  of  ramps  or  stair  wells  piercing 
more  than  one  floor  without  enclosures. 

As  to  the  Electrical  Code:   Item  1  under  the 
Electrical  Code  relates  to  the  supply  of  electricity 
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for  emergency  lighting  and  fire  pumps  from  a  source 
aliead  of  the  main  switchboard. 

Item  2  has  to  do  with  the  application  of  demand 
factors  in  the  calculation  of  the  load  on  feeder 

circuits. 

Item  3  relates  to  the  current-carrying  capacity 
of  a  circuit  supplying  two  or  more  motors. 

Items  4  and  5  relate  to  the  location  of  electrical 
receptacles  and  electrical  switches  in  bathrooms. 

Item  6  relates  to  protection  of  motors  from  over- 
currents. 

Items  7  and  8  relate  to  the  recognition  of 
277/480  volt  power  and  277  volt  switching. 

As  to  Zoning  Laws:  The  first  request  is  to  con- 
tinue in  effect  the  height  deviation  for  structures 
permitted  by  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  Appeal  referred 
to  in  the  application,  and  the  second  request  is  to 
permit  the  hotel  and  certain  of  the  apartment  units 
referred  to  in  that  decision  of  the  Board  of  Appeal 
to  be  moved  from  the  locations  shown  on  the  plans  upon 
which  the  decision  was  based  to  the  locations  shown  on 
the  site  plan  filed  with  Prudential's  application  to 
the  Authority, 

I  have  here  a  plan  which  shows  the  comparative 
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locations.  The  present  proposed  location  of  thf' 
building  is  shown  in  the  dark  material  --  the  dark 
shaded  blocks  --  the  former  location  is  shown  by  the 
lines  and  the  black  spaces.  All  of  the  location  changes 
are  minor;  and  in  all  cases  the  height  deviation  that 
is  needed  is  actually  less  than  the  height  deviation 
which  was  granted  by  the  Board  of  Appeal.   The  pene- 
tration of  the  zoning  is  shown  here  on  the  second  sheet 
which  shows  in  every  case  that  the  buildings  are  lower 
than  the  original  variance  that  was  granted. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  this  as  an  exhibit. 

(Plan  received  and  marked  Exhibit  No. 10.) 

The  second  category  of  the  applicant's  requests 
for  deviations  covers  four  requests  under  the  Building 
Code  numbered  1,  6  and  7  as  to  which  the  Building 
Commissioner  questions  what  is  proposed.  Request  No.  1 
has  to  do  with  the  substitution  of  certain  fire- 
fighting  equipment  for  automatic  sprinklers. 

Request  No.  6  relates  to  wind  stresses  as 
affecting  the  design  of  the  hotel  and  the  apartments. 

Request  No.  7  relates  to  permitted  stresses  in 
reinforced  concrete  to  be  used  in  the  hotel  and 
apartments. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  our  consulting 
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engineer  with  respect  to  the  structural  matters, 
Mr.  Maurice  Barron,  who  will  testify  as  to  Item  6 
and  7. 

MAUEICE  BARRON 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Authority.  My 
name  is  Maurice  Barron.  My  address  is  5  Beekman  Street, 
New  York  City.   I  am  a  partner  of  the  firm  of  Farkas  and 
Barron,  Consulting  Engineers,  and  have  had  28  years 
professional  experience.   I  am  a  civil  engineering 
graduate  of  The  Cooper  Union  and  hold  a  Master  of 
Civil  Engineering  degree  from  Cornell  University, 

I  have  conducted  research  in  the  field  of  torsion 
in  the  space  structure  and  have  served  as  a  Scientific 
Consultant  and  Operations  Analyst  for  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development.  During  World  War 
II  I  served  as  an  engineer  on  the  Manhattan  Project 
and  was  Chief  of  the  Operations  Analysis  Section  with 
the  Twentieth  Air  Force. 

I  am  credited  with  the  development  of  a  practical 
application  of  the  Elastic  Theory  for  space  structure  which 
makes  possible  the  stress  analysis  and  structural 
design  of  space  frames. 

I  served  with  the  Westchester  County  Park 
Commission  during  its  formative  years  when  the  Skewed 
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Rigid  Frame  Bridge  and  Parkways  were  originated  and 
standardized.   I  am  co-author  of  "The  Rigid  Frame 
Bridge,"  am  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  American  Concrete  Institute,  the 
Board  of  Standards  for  the  City  of  White  Plains, 
New  York,  and  the  Circumnavigators  Club.   I  am  a 
registered  engineer  in  the  States  of  New  York,  New  , 
Jersey,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Virginia, 
Michigan,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  statement  concerns  the  wind  load  require- 
ments to  be  used  on  the  Prudential  Center  Apartments 
and  Hotel  which  do  not  rise  above  300  feet. 

The  present  Boston  Building  Code,  Section  2312, 
Paragraph  c,  requires: 

"The  wind  pressure  on  vertical  plane  sur- 
faces other  than  signs  shall  be  taken  at  10  pounds 
per  square  foot  for  those  portions  less  than  forty 
feet  above  the  ground,  at  fifteen  pounds  per 
square  foot  for  portions  between  forty  and  eighty 
feet  above  the  ground  and  at  twenty  pounds  per 
square  foot  for  portions  more  than  eighty  feet 
above  the  ground." 

Below  is  a  list  of  high-rise  buildings  which  we 
have  designed  using  the  current  New  York  City  Building 
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Code  requirements.  This  Code  requires  no  wind  for 
the  first  100  feet  of  building,  and  20  pounds  per 
square  foot  above  the  100  foot  level.  These  structures 
have  been  subjected  to  wind  forces  from  the  hurricanes 
in  recent  years  and  have  shown  no  signs  of  distress. 
Also,  every  skyscraper  in  New  York  City  has  been 
designed  using  the  above  wind  load.   Some  of  these 
structures  are  under  continuous  examination.  Their 
structural  behavior  under  wind  loads  of  hurricane 
force  have  been  satisfactory. 

For  the  many  projects  we  have  designed  in  our 
office,  I  have  selected  a  few  which  are  close  to  the 
six  apartment  houses  on  the  subject  project.  Recently 
we  finished  the  Imperial  House  in  New  York  City  which 
is  30  stories  high,  a  reinforced  concrete  building. 
Corlears  Hook  project,  22  stories  high,  200  feet  high, 
also  reinforced  concrete.   Seward  Park  project,  22 
stories,  200  feet  high,  reinforced  concrete.   555  Madi- 
son Avenue  is  one  that  we  are  currently  designing, 
32  stories  high,  400  feet  in  height,  and  this  is  a 
structural  steel  project.  The  next  one  is  the 
Americana  V^est  Hotel,  50  stories  high  of  reinforced 
concrete.   It  is  the  second  largest  reinforced  con- 
crete building  in  the  world;  it's  the  tallest  concrete 
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building  in  the  United  States  --  that  is,  reinforced 
concrete.   215  East  68th  Street,  is  another,  340  feet 
high.  York  Avenue  between  76th  and  77th  Streets  in 
New  York  City,  34  stories  high,  340  feet  high,  rein- 
forced concrete.   Ebbets  Field  Houses  which  occupies 
the  old  ball  field  of  Brooklyn  Dodges,  26  stories 
high,  260  feet,  reinforced  concrete.  Penn  Station 
South,  22  stories  high,  200  feet  high,  reinforced 
concrete.  These  are  a  few  of  the  projects  that  we 
have  designed  that  are  close  to  the  ones  that  you 
have  in  this  project. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  a  wind  load  of 
20  pounds  per  square  foot  above  the  100  foot  level  is 
adequate  for  the  apartments  and  hotel  in  Prudential 
Center  and  that  the  cost  of  building  in  wind  resistances 
beyond  this  requirement  is  unnecessary  and  unjustified. 
I  recommend  that  this  project  be  designed  for  this 
wind  load. 

This  statement  also  concerns  other  Code  require- 
ments. The  apartments  and  hotels  are  to  be  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete,  and  I  recommend  that  this  con- 
struction conform  en  toto  to  the  current  American 
Concrete  Institute  Building  Code  including  the  pro- 
visions for  ultimate  strength  design. 
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MR.  VAUGHAN:   Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Barron  has  to 
leave.  If  there  are  any  questions  the  Authority  would 
like  to  ask,  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:  Are  you  going  to  use  reinforced 
concrete  all  the  way  up? 

MR.  BARRON:   Yes. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:  What  would  be  the  difference 
in  that  than  structural  steel  in  stress  and  strength? 

MR.  BARRON:  We  have  found  that  concrete  structures 
are  much  different  than  steel. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   Can  they  stand  New  England  weather? 

MR.  BARRON:  They  go  up  faster  and  are  more 
economical.  They  eliminate  all  beams  and  that  makes 
the  rooms  a  lot  more  satisfactory  living.  You  have 
all  flat  ceilings.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Barron. 

MR.  VAUGHAN:   I  would  now  like  to  call  Mr.  Fife 
to  testify  on  Item  1. 

JAMES  A.  FIFE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Authority.   My 
name  is  James  A.  Fife.   I  reside  in  Marshfield,  Massa- 
chusetts.  I  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Louisville  in  1947  with  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Mechanical  Engineering.   I  am  a  registered 
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professional  engineer  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  am  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  and  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.   Since  1947  I  have  been  continuously  en- 
gaged in  the  field  of  mechanical  engineering  and  am 
at  present  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer  and  head  of  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Department  of  Metcalf  &  Eddy  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  My  experience  covers  a  broad 
area  of  the  mechanical  engineering  field  including 
sewage  and  water  plants,  utility  and  fire  protection 
systems,  all  types  of  building  construction,  and  many 
military  installations,  particularly  in  overseas  areas. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  request  for  deviations  from 
the  Building  Code  numbered  1  in  the  Application.   In 
my  opinion  the  design,  construction,  materials,  apparatus 
and  equipment  proposed  in  place  of  those  specified  in 
the  Code  conform  to  recognized  architectural  standards 
of  high  quality,  sufficiently  satisfy  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  to  be  used  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Code  and  will  not  derogate  from  the  intent  and  purposes 
of  the  Code. 

The  first  deviation  requested  concerns  the  omission 
of  sprinklers  in  the  garage  and  the  use  of  other  forms 
of  fire  fighting  equipment. 
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Basic  to  all  fire  protection  engineering  is  the 
maxim  that  one  does  not  put  water  on  oil  or  electrical 
fires.   In  the  first  case,  water  tends  to  displace 
the  burning  oil,  unless  the  oil  is  confined,  and 
therefore,  its  inherent  cooling  and  smothering  effect 
is  not  utilized.   Instead,  the  fire  may  be  spread 
to  adjacent  vehicles,  or  to  the  oil  "stored"  in  the 
oil  separator  pits  which  are  a  part  of  the  garage 
drainage  system. 

Although  most  city  building  codes  and  fire  pro- 
tection authorities  require  garage  sprinkler  installa- 
tions, some  of  the  most  modern  have  been  constructed 
without  such  systems.  Partitioning  of  large  garage 
areas  which  is  usually  offered  as  an  alternate  to 
sprinkler  installation  is  not  only  expensive  but 
actually  would  create  a  hazard  to  occupants  with 
regard  to  egress  after  closing  of  automatic  fire 
doors.  This  closing  off  of  areas  also  increases  the 
difficulty  of  fighting  the  fire. 

On  the  other  hand,  alternate  methods  of  fire  pro- 
tection are  as  good,  and  possibly  better,  than  an 
automatic  sprinkler  system.  Prudential  has  stated 
that  they  plan  a  system  of  fire  protection  consisting 
of  a  highly  sensitive  fire  alarm  system  and  dispersed 
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portable  CO2  and/or  foam  wheeled  type  extinguishers. 
For  rapid  access  to  a  distant  fire,  a  jeep-type  foam 
carrying  fire  truck  is  also  planned.  This  truck  would 
be  stationed  at  the  central  alarm  panel  at  the  Tower 
building,  and  could  reach  an  incipient  fire  in  time 
to  put  it  out  before  it  spread.  This  system,  while 
not  fully  automatic  as  far  as  the  actual  application 
of  the  extinguishing  agent  is  concerned,  has  the 
following  advantages  over  the  sprinkler  systems 
required  by  codes: 

1.  It  will  include  extinguishing  agents  of  the 
proper  type  for  oil  and  electrical  fires.  There 
are  no  other  types  of  fires  to  be  expected  in 
this  garage. 

2.  It  will  include  a  more  sensitive  means  of 
detecting  a  fire,  rate-of-rise  detectors,  than 
will  the  conventional  sprinkler  system.  This 
will  result  in  quicker  notification  that  fire 
has  started,  hence  greater  safety  to  occupants 
and  less  damage  to  property. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   You  say  that  you  are  going  to 
take  out  the  sprinklers.  How  about  fire  walls  --  are 
they  coming  out,  too? 

MR.  FIFE:   To  answer  the  first  part  of  your 
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question  first:   It  is  the  intent  of  this  request  in 
the  Application  to  delete  all  sprinklers  in  the 
garage  areas.  There  never  were  any  fire  walls  in 
those  areas. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:  No  fire  walls,  whatsoever? 

MR.  FIFE:  No,  sir. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:  This  chemical  compound  is  foam, 
is  it? 

MR.  FIFE:   Yes. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   How  many  of  those  would  be 
around? 

MR.  FIFE:  These  would  be  installed  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters' 
requirements  for  applications  of  foam  and  CO2  exting- 
uishers. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   Doesn't  the  National  Board  say 
that  the  sprinkler  system  is  still  good? 

MR.  FIFE:  They  certainly  do  for  some  applications; 
and  in  fact,  they  do  say  and  recommend  they  be  in- 
stalled in  garages.  There  are  no  codes  that  I  run 
across  which  do  not  include  recommendations  for 
sprinkler  systems  installations  in  garages. 

The  point  we  are  making  is,  there  are  many,  many 
underground  garages  in  the  United  States  today, 
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including  this  one  which  is  being  built  under  the 
Common,  which  do  not  or  will  not  have  sprinkler 
systems  in  them. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   I  was  thinking  if  you  had 
fire  walls  --  if  it  started  --  I  know  it  bothers  the 
egress  in  getting  in  and  out  of  an  underground  garage. 
That  is  why  when  I  was  in  Detroit  I  never  parked  in 
underneath  garages. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  about  the  sprinkler 
business.  You  say  that  the  oil  floats  on  the  water 
after  it  drops  down? 

MR.  FIFE:  Absolutely. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:  Then  it  spreads  all  over  the 

garage? 

MR.  FIFE:  That  is  right.  Might  I  amplify  what 
the  normal  nature  of  a  garage  fire  might  be.  Usually  -- 
and  this  is  taken  from  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters'  records  --  a  fire  will  start  in  the 
electrical  system  of  an  automobile  in  the  engine 
compartment.  At  that  location  there  is  normally  a 
lot  of  grease  accumulated  on  the  engine  block  which 
will  start  to  burn.  As  it  burns,  of  course,  it  becomes 
less  viscous,  it  liquifies,  and  it  drops  to  the  floor. 
You  have  a  fire  on  the  floor  underneath  the  oil  pan 
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in  the  vehicle.  You  do  have  an  oil  fire. 

You  very  likely  have  a  gasoline  fire  at  this  time 
because  the  fuel  lines  near  the  engine  are  copper, 
normally,  and  have  been  ruptured  by  the  heat.  The 
gasoline  fire  will  spread  to  the  tires  on  the  vehicle. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   I  was  curious  to  know,  because 
I  didn't  think  they  would  eliminate  the  sprinkler 
system,  I  thought  that  that  would  be  the  best  way 
in  a  place  where  you  wouldn't  have  any  wall, 

MR,  FIFE:  This  requests  elimination  of  sprinkler 
system  and  replacement  with  the  CO2  foam. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   How  much  would  the  difference 
in  cost  of  that  be? 

MR.  FIFE:   I  have  made  no  estimate  of  that. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:  Would  the  cost  be  a  tremendous 
difference? 

MR,  FIFE:   Yes,  it  would. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:  That  would  be  only  in  the 
garage? 

MR.  FIFE:  That  is  right.  There  would  be  one 
installation  of  portable  CO2  or  foam  equipment  in  every 
2,000  square  feet  of  garage  area, 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   Thank  you. 

MR,  EDWARD  LOGUE:   I  believe  the  witness  stated 
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that  the  Boston  Common  underground  garage  does  not 
have  a  sprinkler  system? 

MR.  FIFE:  That  is  my  understanding  from  looking 
at  the  plans  on  the  site  of  construction. 

MR.  LOGUE:   Do  you  happen  to  know  what  substitute 
arrangements  they  have  made? 

MR.  FIFE:   No,  sir.  We  did  take  the  time  to  go 
over  to  the  contractor's  field  office  and  with  his 
permission  look  through  the  drawings.  We  did  not 
see  any  alternate  method  of  fire  protection,  but  it 
could  well  be  that  is  covered  in  the  specifications 
of  the  project  and  not  on  the  drawings. 

MR.  WALLACE  ORPIN:  There  are  two  statements  in 
your  deviation  request:  Adequate  authority  and 
suitable  fire  fighting  equipment. 

May  I  make  a  presumption  that  your  intention  is 
that  the  Authority  will  decide  how  adequate  your 
portable  CO2  is,  and  also  the  suitability  of  the  fire 
equipment  when  we  present  your  plans  and  so  forth? 

MR.  VAUGHAN:   I  think  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  "yes".  We  would  consult  with  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau.  We  already  have  done  so,  and  in  working  out 
the  number  of  these  units  that  we  have  we  would  consult 
and  would  expect  to  conform  with  the  Fire  Prevention 
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Bureau  requirements. 

MR.  COLBERT:   You  would  consult  with  the  Fire 
Prevention  Bureau? 


MR.  VAUGHAN 
MR.  COLBERT 
MR.  VAUGHAN 


Of  the  City. 
Of  Boston? 
Yes. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  James  Church,  our 
consulting  mechanical  engineer. 
JAMES  C.  CHURCH 

Reverend  Chairman,  members  of  the  Board,  my 
name  is  James  C.  Church.   I  am  a  licensed  professional 
engineer  in  New  York,  associated  with  Sisker  Hennessey 
Inc.,  144  East  39  Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

I  am  a  graduate  of  New  York  University  from 
which  I  received  in  1937  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering.   I  have  been  in 
charge  of  plumbing  design  for  many  buildings  of 
varying  types  including  the  United  Nations  Building, 
39  stores.  Time  and  Life  Buildings,  47  stories  and 
Prudential  Center  Tower,  52  stories.   I  am  second 
vice  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Sanitary 
Engineering.   I  am  familiar  with  the  request  for 
deviations  from  the  Building  Code,  Numbered  3,  4, 
5,  9,  10,  11  and  12  in  Exhibit  B  attached  to  the 
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Application. 

In  my  opinion  the  design,  construction, 
materials  and  apparatus  and  equipment  proposed  in 
place  of  those  specified  in  the  Code,  conform  to 
recognized  engineering  standards  of  high  quality 
sufficiently  satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used  and  the  purposes  of  the  Code  and  will 
not  derogate  from  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the 
Code. 

MR.  VAUGHAN:  The  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Eddy. 
HARRISON  P.  EDDY,  JR. 

I  am  Harrison  P.  Eddy,  Jr.,  and  I  testified  this 
morning. 

Item  Number  14  in  the  request  for  deviations 
attached  to  the  Application  section  to  employ  in  the 
design  of  the  pTaza  areas  and  walkways  located  above 
street  levels,  a  live  load  of  150  pounds  per  square 
foot  instead  of  a  live  load  of  250  pounds  per  square 
foot. 

In  my  opinion  a  design  to  support  a  live  load  of 
150  pounds  per  square  foot  in  these  areas  is  safe, 
from  recognized  engineering  standards,  and  satisfies 
the  purposes  for  which  the  plaza  areas  and  walkways 
are  to  be  used  and  will  not  derogate  from  the  intent 
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and  purposes  of  the  Code. 

MR.  VAUGHAN:   Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr. 
Eddy  from  the  Authority? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Anyone  on  the  Board  wish  to  ask 
any  questions? 

(No  response.) 

MR.  VAUGHAN:   Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Stanton. 
CHARLES  W.  STANTON 

Gentlemen,  I  am  Charles  W,  Stanton  who  testified 
a  short  time  ago  in  other  aspects  of  this  hearing. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  request  of  deviations  Number 
16,  18,  19,  20  in  schedule  B  attached  to  the  Appli- 
cation.  I  am  also  familiar  with  all  of  the  requests 
for  deviation  from  the  Electrical  Code  listed  in 
schedule  B. 

In  my  opinion  the  design,  construction,  materials 
and  apparatus  and  equipment  proposed  in  place  of 
those  specified  in  the  Codes  conform  to  recognized 
architectural  standards  of  high  quality  and  sufficiently 
satisfy  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  to  be  used 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Codes  and  will  not  derogate 
from  the  intent  and  purposes  of  the  Code. 
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MR.  VAUGHAN:  Are  there  any  questions  of  Mr. 
Stanton? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Anyone  wish  to  ask  any  questions? 
(No  response.) 

MR.  VAUGHAN:  That  is  all  we  have.  We  have 
covered  all  the  items  with  respect  to  the  deviations; 
and  that,  gentlemen,  is  the  Prudential's  case  on  this 
Application  that  is  pending  before  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you,  very  much,  gentlemen. 

We  will  take  a  short  recess  at  this  time. 

(Short  recess.) 

We  will  now  hear  from  others  who  are  speaking 
in  favor  of  the  Prudential  and  the  Chair  recognizes 
former  State  Senator  Dan  Rudsten. 
DANIEL  RUDSTEN 

Monsignor  Lally,  members  of  the  Authority, 
executive  staff.  Inasmuch  as  the  Prudential  officials 
and  those  testifying  for  them  have  given  some  of 
their  qualifications,  I  thought  I  would  briefly 
give  just  a  few  of  mine  to  suggest  that  I  have  a 
background  for  this  particular  appearance  here. 

My  name  is  Daniel  Rudsten.  I  live  456  Beacon 
Street  in  the  Back  Bay  area  now.  I  hold  a  Masters 
degree  from  Harvard  in  Public  Administration  where  I 
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specialized  in  transportation  studied  under  Charles 
Cherington  who  has  been  employed  by  the  State  on 
many  occasions.   I  was  the  author  and  originator  of 
the  original  plan  to  create  a  Boston  VJorld  Trade 
Center  here  in  the  Boston  area,  and  served  as  Mayor 
Hynes'  executive  secretary  in  an  unpaid  voluntary 
capacity  for  three  years.   I  note  New  York  has 
commended  it  as  a  good  plan  for  improving  our 
commerce  and  our  transportation. 

In  1952  I  was  the  sole  author  in  the  Legislature 
of  the  $200  million  Port  Authority  consolidation  Bill 
which  consolidated  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  Authority, 
Port  Authority  and  Logan  Airport.   I  debated  in  1953, 
1954,  1955;  and  in  1956  when  it  was  passed  under 
Governor  Herter  it  was  called  by  Governor  Herter  the 
most  important  new  addition  to  our  transportation  in 
this  State  in  twenty  years. 

Recently  I  was  employed  by  the  Legislature  of 
this  State  to  do  a  report  on  Urban  Renewal  which  I 
think  many  of  you  have  had  before  you  in  land  acqui- 
sition, and  so  have  a  deep  interest  in  both  the 
Prudential  Development  and  urban  planning. 

If  I  may  for  a  moment  divert  with  a  little 
bit  of  information:   I  do  have  more  than  a  personal 
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stake  in  this  Prudential  Development.   In  1952  while 
serving  as  Mayor  Hynes'  executive  director  of  the 
Boston  World  Trade  Center  we  had  problems  of  bringing 
trade  to  the  Boston  Port  and  the  newspapers  did  not 
want  to  support  the  trade  center.   I  suggested  to 
Mayor  Hynes  we  bring  in  Vice  President  Vorhees  and 
he  agreed,  and  I  called  Mr.  Vorhees  and  he  came  to 
a  meeting  with  Mayor  H5mes,  along  with  General  Manager 
Shaw  of  the  Boston-Albany  Railroad.  At  that  meeting, 
after  he  promised  Mayor  Hynes  he  would  divert  more 
railroad,  he  turned  and  said,  "Would  you  like  to  buy 
our  Boston  and  Albany  yards?"  I  believe  that  date 
in  1952  was  the  first  time  that  the  prospect  of  the 
development  in  the  Boston-Albany  area  was  brought 
to  the  front  and  Mayor  H5mes  took  the  initiative  and 
carried  it  through.  So  I  have  a  personal  interest 
in  this  matter  and  I  want  to  say  categorically  here 
that  I  am  for  the  Prudential  Center,  --  the  people 
of  the  Massachusetts  Citizens  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  General  Chairman. 

There  were  600  in  Fanuel  Hall  and  thousands 
listed  in  our  files  are  for  the  Prudential.  We 
want  the  Development;  we  definitely  believe  in  it  and 
think  it  is  important  for  Boston.  However,  we  are 
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vitally  concerned  with  one  aspect  of  it  which  has 
been  called  to  your  attention  by  Mr.  Meyers  and  Mr. 
Blessington  --  the  traffic  and  transportation  aspect 
of  the  Boston  area,  and  especially  surrounding  the 
Prudential  Development. 

I,  myself,  and  this  group  which  I  represent  are 
vitally  and  vigorously  opposed  to  the  8-lane  toll 
road  that  is  comi.ig  into  the  Prudential  Development 
and  under  it,  and  that  is  designed  to  branch  out 
into  Copley  Square  with  clover leafs  and  ramps.   We 
feel  that  is  the  most  irresponsible  kind  of  City 
planning  in  the  world.   No  City  Planner  of  any 
intelligence  will  condone  it,  not  even  your  own  City 
Planner,  Mr.  Graham  lias  condoned  it. 

I  hold  a  plan  in  ray  hands  --a  general  plan  for 
the  business  district.   I  call  to  your  attention  on 
page  37,  --  your  Authority  put  this  report  out  and 
your  names  are  on  here  and  it  says  this: 

"An  alternative  to  the  VJestern  Expressway, 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Extension,  a  toll 
road,  was  authorized  to  be  built  into  Boston 
by  the  State  Legislature  in  1955.   It  would 
run  from  Route  128  past  the  Inner  Belt  along 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  right-of-way 
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to  connections  with  the  Central  Artery  and 
do^^mtown  surface  streets  near  South  Station. 
Construction  funds  for  this  road  have  not  yet 
been  obtained. 

"The  extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
past  the  Inner  Belt  into  downtown  Boston,  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  this 
Plan.   It  would  encourage  more  automobile  traffic 
into  the  central  Boston  district  at  rush  hours, 
thereby  adding  congestion  to  the  downtown  street 
system  and  increasing  all-day  parking  demand;  and 
it  would  occupy  present  railroad  right-of-way  that 
could  be  better  utilized  for  future  rapid  transit 
operation.  An  expressway  from  the  west  should  be 
built  from  Route  128  to  the  Inner  Belt.   It  should 
not  extend  beyond  the  Inner  Belt  into  downtown 
Boston.   If  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  extension 
cannot  be  constructed  in  this  manner,  then  the 
Western  Expressway  (Interstate  Route  90)  should 
be  built  immediately  by  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works." 

This  is  a  report  by  your  o\m.   City  Planner  and  it 
makes  sense. 

MR.  MC  CLOSICEY:   May  I  see  that  report. 
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Is  Don  Graham  in  the  Auditorium? 

I  thought  this  was  obsolete. 

MR.  GRAHAM:   Yes,  it  is. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:  This  is  obsolete  in  the  planning? 

MR.  GRAHAM:   This  matter  that  you  are  speaking 
of  now,  the  current  status  is  that  the  Chapter  652  was 
enacted  after  that  plan  was  adopted  by  the  Planning 
Board;  it  has  been  superseded  by  State  law. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   So  this  is  obsolete  now,  I  see. 

MR.  COLBERT:   Did  you  vote  for  the  toll  road? 

MR.  RUDSTEN:   No,  I  didn't.  The  toll  road  was 
voted  on  in  May  1952.   I  was  just  getting  over  my 
first  defeat. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  even  though  this 
plan  is  obsolete,  that  this  plan  was  filed  and 
published  December  21,  1960,  only  three  months  ago, 
and  it  does  not  have  to  be  obsolete  in  your  associa- 
tion as  a  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  having  a 
workable  plan  in  which  the  Prudential  and  all  the 
transportation  and  all  urban  renewal  in  the  City  has 
to  conform.   In  other  words,  to  conform  to  urban 
renewal  statutes,  you  are  supposed  to  have  in  the 
City  a  workable  plan.  This  concept  is  a  good  workable 
plan  and  should  not  be  obsolete  because  the  Legislature 
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gave  special  consideration  to  a  toll  road  to  come 
in. 

The  thing  we  must  ask  ourselves  --  and  you, 
yourselves  --is,  what  kind  of  a  City  are  we  building 
for  Boston's  future?  Are  we  building  a  surburan 
shopping  center  with  a  lot  of  automobiles,  or  build- 
ing a  city  of  people  who  are  working  and  playing 
together,  of  the  homes  and  shops  and  business  firms 
of  industry,  of  theater  and  restaurants  and  play- 
grounds and  esplanade  concerts.   Is  not  this  the 
kind  of  a  city  we  want,  or  are  we  just  going  to  build 
a  monstrous  or  monolith  of  buildings  and  surrounded 
with  an  8-lane  toll  road  that  will  be  like  a  mote 
with  the  rest  of  Boston  becoming  a  village,  deterior- 
ating around  the  back  of  it. 

Here  is  an  editorial  in  a  Boston  newspaper  of 
March  9  that  says,  categorically  --  and  after  a  survey 
that  the  existing  demand  for  parking  in  this  City 
now  plus  those  that  will  be  in  demand  after  the  8-lane 
toll  road  is  built,  would  mean  that  to  satisfy  that 
parking  demand  would  take  40  per  cent  of  Boston's 
commercial  and  industrial  land.  Then  is  says,  at 
this  point,  no  more  cars  would  come  to  Boston  because 
there  would  not  be  enough  left  of  Boston  to  come  to. 
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If  we  cannot  provide  parking  for  this  8-lane 
highway  --we  need  it  now  --  and  we  are  raising  the 
parking  fine  to  $15  --  what  kind  of  sense  does  that 
make? 

I  talked  to  M.  I,T.  engineers  who  are  experts  in 
this  field,  and  Robert  C.  Wood,  who  wrote  "Suburbia", 
a  nation-wide  book,  and  they  all  feel  it's  incredible 
City  planning. 

It  has  gotten  to  a  point  where  anyone  who  re- 
sists this  type  of  planning  has  been  put  in  a  position 
of  being  against  Prudential  --  we  are  not.  We  want 
the  Prudential,  but  want  it  with  sensible  planning. 
We  feel  Boston  should  have  a  balance  of  MTA  Rapid 
Transit  and  highways.   Even  the  Jenney  Oil  Company 
is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  State-wide 
campaign  saying  the  very  same  thing  --  and  they  derive 
their  livelihood  from  selling  gasoline.  Not  even 
Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York  asked  for  an  8-lane  toll 
road;  and  there  is  no  need  for  this. 

I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  Prudential  Com- 
pany himself  to  clarify  this  matter.   I  asked  him 
these  questions  that  I  pose  before  you  now.   He 
wrote  back  to  me  yesterday,  and  I  have  his  letter 
dated  March  20.   He  says  this: 
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/\  "During  the  recent  highway  discussions  we 

attempted  to  make  it  absolutely  clear  that  the  Pru- 
dential has  taken  no  position  whatever  in  what  kind 
of  a  road  goes  through  our  area  or  whether  there  is 
any  road  at  all.  We  are  obligated  to  provide  the 
easement  to  the  Turnpike  Authority.   If  it  had  been 
decided  to  build  a  Freeway,  some  arrangement  would 
have  had  to  be  made  and  this  would  not  have  involved 
us  at  all  for  the  Turnpike  Authority  to  transfer 
its  easement  right  to  some  other  agency.  Our  position 
was  merely  that  before  proceeding  with  our  Development 


we  had  to  know  what  was  going  to  happen," 

This  is  a  letter  from  the  newly  elected  President 
of  the  Prudential  Company  where  he  points  out  there 
is  no  real  connection  between  the  Turnpike  Authority 
and  the  toll  road  plans  except  they  want  to  know  what 
is  going  to  happen.  It  states  here  that  he  is  willing 
to  go  along  with  no  road  at  all  or  Freeway  to  the 
Inner  Belt.  This  is  the  first  time  that  position  has 
been  perfectly  clarified  because  it  has  been  confused 
in  the  public  mind. 

I  call  to  your  attention,  I  offered  to  have  my 
Committee  support  and  take  an  impartial  poll  of  the 
people  of  Greater  Boston  --  two  million  of  them  --  to 
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verify  my  charge  that  99  per  cent  of  them  want  the 
Prudential  but  do  not  want  an  8-lane  toll  road  into 
the  center  of  town.   (Applause.) 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   What  do  you  propose  then  on 
this?   I  am  making  you  a  national  traffic  man  on 
survey  and  feasibility  of  traffic  right  here  and 
now  today. 

MR.  RUDSTEN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  McCloskey.   I 
don't  pretend  to  be  a  national  planner;  I  have  con- 
sulted with  them,  and  nry  idea  and  their  idea  is 
this:  That  a  Freeway  as  originally  contemplated  by 
Governor  Volpe  and  the  Greater  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  be  built  from  Weston  to  the  Inner  Belt. 
The  reason  we  want  a  Freeway  is,  70  million  dollars 
of  gasoline  funds  are  waiting  for  us  in  Washington 
and  it  would  go  to  some  other  states,  -- 

MR.  COLBERT:  That  is  a  decision  that  is  not 
within  our  province. 

MR.  RUDSTEN:   I  gave  you  what  our  opinion  was; 
he  asked  me  for  an  alternate  suggestion. 

MR.  COLBERT:   You  will  have  to  confine  yourself. 

MR.  RUDSTEN:  The  only  thing  I  would  say  is,  if 
a  road  did  come  in,   I  would  like  to  see  it  swing  around 
the  Inner  Belt  which  comes  under  the  Boston  province 
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with  an  access  road  to  the  Prudential  and  parking 
facilities  at  the  Inner  Belt  be  provided  for,  to  keep 
as  many  cars  out  of  Boston  as  possible.  We  have  the 
worst  traffic  conditions  here. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   The  only  thing  I  am  trying  to 
find  from  you  is  what  is  your  opinion  of  what  should 
happen  beyond  the  Prudential  site,  --  where  you  would 
go  off  --  where  you  would  connect.  You  can't  bring 
all  the  cars  in  and  dump  them  down  at  the  South  Station. 

MR.  RUDSTEN:   I  would  have  the  cars  come  to  the 
Inner  Belt,  meeting  where  they  are  planned,  and  have 
parking  there  for  those  who  would  come  by  Rapid 
Transit,  and  those  who  would  have  to  come  in  could 
swing  around  the  Inner  Belt  at  a  point  close  to  the 
Prudential,  and  have  an  access  road  built. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Does  someone  else  want  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  Applicant? 

LAWRENCE  E.  RYAN 

My  name  is  Lawrence  E.  Ryan.  I  am  attorney  for 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority.   I  want  to 
speak  in  favor  of  the  Prudential's  project  because 
the  Turnpike  Authority  engineers  and  the  Prudential 
engineers  have  worked  for  many,  many  months  in 
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integrating  their  plans  so  that  these  two  great 
projects,  both  of  which  are  needed  for  Boston,  could 
go  forward. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  position  taken  by  the  previous 
speaker,  because  any  change  at  this  eleventh  hour  in 
those  plans  of  the  Prudential  would,  for  example, 
nullify  this  hearing. 

MR.  COLBERT;  You  know  we  have  no  control  over 
where  the  highway  goes,  so  why  don't  you  confine 
yourself  to  this  Application. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Stick  to  the  issues,  please,  Mr. 
Ryan. 

MR.  RYAN:   I  am  amazed  at  this  man  who  was  down 
looking  for  a  job  at  the  Turnpike  a  month  ago  -- 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Stay  away  from  personal  issues 
and  stick  to  the  Application. 

MR.  RYAN:  The  plans  of  the  Turnpike  Authority 
and  of  the  Prudential  have  been  examined  by  our 
engineers  and  their  engineers  as  a  basis  for  the 
Certificate  which  was  filed  with  this  Board  by  Mr. 
Meyer.  Any  change  in  the  plans  would  mean  that  there 
would  have  to  be  a  re- examination  of  them,  a  re- 
determination made  by  the  Turnpike  Authority,  and  a 
re-hearing. 
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As  Senator  Powets  said  this  morning;  When  are 
we  going  to  get  going  on  these  things?  I  hope,  and 
I  am  confident,  that  this  Board  will  grant  the 
Petition  of  the  Prudential  so  that  they  can  get 
going  and  coordinate  their  projects  with  ours. 

Thank  you. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ryan. 

Anyone  else  wish  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Applicant? 

LINCOLN  T.  PRESCOTT 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Lincoln  Prescott.  I 
live  in  Milton,  Mass.   I  am  a  Director  of  the  Boston 
Real  Estate  Board;  at  the  present  time,  President  of 
the  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association.  I  have 
been  authorized  by  both  groups  to  state  that  they 
wish  to  be  favorably  recorded  on  the  Prudential 
Development. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Prescott. 

Anyone  else  care  to  speak  in  favor? 

HERBERT  GLEASON 
Monsignor  Lally,  members  of  the  Authority. 
My  name  is  Herbert  Gleason.   I  am  a  member  of  Ward 
Five  Democratic  Committee  in  Boston,  resident  in 
Boston,  and  an  attorney  in  Boston. 
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I  have  this  short  statement  from  the  Committee 
which  the  Committee  adopted  last  night. 

Bostn's  Ward  Five  Democratic  Committee  wishes 
to  express  its  support  of  the  Prudential  Center  and 
urge  the  Redevelopment  Authority  to  give  its  approk^al 
to  the  project. 

The  Committee  also  wishes  to  record  its  profound 
regret,  however,  that  the  Center  has  become  tied  in 
with  the  extension  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  be- 
yond the  proposed  Inner  Belt  in  Brighton.  While 
favoring  a  freeway  over  a  toll  road  from  Weston  to 
Brighton,  the  Committee  takes  particular  issue  with 
the  extension  of  a  huge  private  traffic  facility  into 
the  heart  of  the  already  congested  downtown  area. 

Representing  as  we  do  so  many  people  whose  com- 
fort and  property  will  be  demolished  by  the  toll  road, 
we  must  protest  this  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the 
city  to  private  interests. 

The  Committee  calls  attention  to  the  Planning 
Board's  disapproval  of  the  toll  road  extension  beyond 
the  Inner  Belt  in  its  recent  report  on  the  Central 
Business  District.  The  report  said  that  the  toll 
road  extension  would  encourage  more  automobile  traffic 
into  the  Central  Business  District  at  rush  hours. 
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thereby  adding  congestion  to  the  downtown  street 
system  and  increasing  all-day  parking  demand;  and  it 
would  occupy  present  railroad  right-of-way  that  could 
be  better  utilized  for  future  rapid  transit  operation. 

The  Inner  Belt  is  the  place  to  draw  the  line.   If 
this  extension  goes  through  in  violation  of  sound 
planning  principles  and  at  vast  expense  of  taxpaying 
property,  other  demands  will  follow.  For  example, 
the  day  after  the  Mayor  of  Newton  gave  up  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  toll  road,  a  bill  was  filed  for  a  third 
tunnel  under  Boston  Harbor  to  assure  more  traffic 
for  the  Turnpike. 

What  further  sacrifices  will  be  demanded  in  the 
future  for  parking,  access  roads  and  toll  plazas  in  order 
to  sweeten  the  Bonds? 

Now  is  the  time  to  insist  that  the  interests  of 
the  whole  community  be  defended  against  a  predatory 
alliance  of  one-man  government  and  big  money. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gleason. 

(FROM  THE  FLOOR:)  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  speaking 
against  the  land  taking. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Are  you  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
Application? 

(FROM  THE  FLOOR:)   I  just  got  in  here.   I  am  for 
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the  Prudential  but  I  am  not  for  this  indiscriminately 
taking  land  property,  and  my  property  is  on  the  route 
of  which  the  land-taking  is  supposed  to  be. 
THE  CHAIRMA.N:   On  the  Prudential  site? 
(FROM  THE  FLOOR:)  No,  but  it's  on  the  line,  on 
Mountfort  Street. 

THE  CHAIRM/^N:  That  is  not  in  issue.  Before  us 
is  the  Prudential  Application,  We  are  not  able  to  hear 
anything  on  that  question;  we  are  here  to  discuss  the 
Prudential  site.  We  are  not  here  for  taking  or  re- 
districting,  like  Stuart  Street  and  Copley  Square. 
That  will  be  heard  at  another  time. 

(FROM  THE  FLOOR:)  Can  we  be  heard?  I  am  a  property 
owner.  Can  we  be  heard? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  At  the  proper  time  you  will  be 
heard.  What  is  your  name,  please? 

(FROM  THE  FLOOR:)  I  am  strongly  against  land- 
taking  indiscriminately.  When  I  talk  and  speak  on 
this,  I  will  give  you  my  name. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Anyone  else  like  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  Application? 
(No  response.) 

Then  I  will  hear  those  in  opposition  to  the 
Application. 
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Mr.  Robert  H.  Brunton,  36  Lanark  Drive,  Westwood, 
Mass.,  has  left  a  note  with  the  Secretary  that  he 
wishes  to  be  recorded  in  opposition  to  the  Application. 

JOSEPH  LEE 

My  name  is  Joseph  Lee,  43  South  Russell  Street, 
Boston.  Gentlemen,  we  had  a  good  hearing  this  morning. 
Many  friends  came  from  afar  to  recommend  your  approval 
of  this  Application. 

Perhaps  I  was  sitting  too  far  back  but  I  didn't 
notice  many  persons  from  Boston  appearing  before  the 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority  in  favor  of  this 
Prudential  Company's  Application.  To  be  sure,  we 
did  hear  Senator  Powers,  and  we  heard  Senator  Rudsten, 
who  expressed  favor  -- 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Don't  review  the  testimony  we 
heard.  We  would  like  to  hear  your  views  on  this. 

MR.  LEE:   Now  we  must  have  as  a  starting  point 
the  instructions  of  the  Attorney  General,  as  we  did 
this  morning,  for  your  Body  to  approve  this  Applica- 
tion, and  you  must  find  that  the  area  in  question  was 
blighted  in  terms  of  Chapter  121A  as  so  defined. 

It  would  seem  you  are  up  against  quite  a  proposi- 
tion there.  You  have  a  prime  piece  of  real  estate. 
It  doesn't  seem  to  have  much  more  blight  on  it  than 
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perhaps  the  puddles  that  have  accumulated  since  the 
foundation  was  put  in  by  this  insurance  company;  but 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  definition  of  a 
"blighted  open  area"  under  the  Act,  is  an  area 
detrimental  to  the  safety,  health,  morals,  welfare 
or  sound  growth  of  the  community.  That  seems  to  be 
the  issue. 

Now,  let's  take  those  things  one  at  a  time, 
because  if  you  can't  prove  that,  you  can't  approve 
the  Application. 

Is  the  area  detrimental  to  safety?  No.  Well, 
is  it  detrimental  to  health  --  will  it  disease  people? 
No.   Is  it  detrimental  to  morals  --  a  lot  of  criminals 
living  out  that  way?  No.   Is  it  detrimental  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community?  No.  The  welfare  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  not  the  slightest  bit  injured  by 
this  open  area.   On  the  contrary  this  area  has  given 
a  house-jammed,  traffic-jammed  city  a  little  respirate 
from  congestion.   Can  you  find  the  area  detrimental 
to  the  sound  growth  of  the  community?  No.  The  area 
has  aided  in  the  sound  growth  of  the  community;  and 
that  is  pretty  well  shown  by  a  great  metropolis  which 
has  grown  up  around  that  area,  a  metropolis  of  some 
three  million  in  the  last  hundred  years,  which  doesn't 
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seem  to  be  very  detrimental  to  sound  growth. 

Now,  the  definition  of  a  "blighted  area",  as 
you  know, was  amended  last  year.   Perhaps  it  was 
amended  with  an  eye  to  the  special  problems  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company;  but  anyway,  it  went  on 
to  specify  "detrimental  to  sound  growth  of  the 
community",  because  an  area  might  be  unduely  costly 
to  develop  through  private  interprise,  by  reason  of 
expensive  excavation,  fill  or  grading,   unduly  expen- 
sive foundation,  waterproofing  structures,  and  so 
forth.  All  that  language  you  have  in  mind  in  the 
definition  of  "blighted  open  area". 

Now  let  us  look  at  that  point.   Let's  assume  we 
don't  have  to  bother  about  health,  bother  about 
safety,  or  bother  about  morals,  or  bother  about 
welfare,  and  we  simply  confine  it  to  the  question  of 
difficulties  of  sound  growth  through  free  enterprise 
by  virtue  of  difficult  foundations  and' excess  moisture 
and  so  forth.  Well,  if  it  is  true  of  this  area, 
that  it  is  detrimental  to  growth  because  of  those 
factors,  then  you  must  also  find  that  most  of  the 
City  of  Boston  is  also  eligible  for  the  aid  applied 
for  by  this  corporation;  because  most  of  the  City  of 
Boston  had  equal  problems  in  construction. 
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Let  us  take  the  area  itself.   Shall  I  say,  until 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  came,  the  area  was 
a  part  of  Needham.  That  railroad  track  a  hundred 
years  ago  was  laid  from  Needham  to  the  area,  and  that 
gravel  from  the  Needham  sand  banks  was  hauled  in  by 
train  and  deposited  there. 

When  we  go  to  the  other  side,  and  the  Back  Bay 
was  filled  in  down  to  VJashington  Street  and  across 
Washington  Street,  and  look  in  the  South  Bay,  again, 
all  that  part  of  the  City  was  up  against  obstacles 
far  worse  than  this  insurance  company  is  up  against  -- 
the  obstacle  of  filling  in  the  ocean,  inundated  land, 
all  the  same  problems  of  excavations  and  getting 
sound  foundations  and  making  the  dwellings  proof 
against  moisture;  and  yet,  I  rather  think  that  in 
those  days  our  City  fathers  didn't  grant  to  those 
who  built,  special  concessions  --  yes,  the  City  did 
pay  for  the  filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay,  but  as  it 
paid  for  it,  it  sold  off  the  lots  to  private  owners 
at  a  very  nice  profit.   In  those  days  our  City  was 
run  by  sound  businessmen.   If  we  swing  around  the 
entire  perimiter  of  Boston,  it  is  the  same  way.   Every- 
thing from  Charles  Street  down  to  the  River  used  to  be 
under  vjater  at  high  tide.   Imagine  the  obstacles  of  the 
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men  who  did  not  have  gasoline  engines  or  electricity 
or  telephones  or  these  hydraulic  lifting  machines  in 
filling  in  that  area.   We  know  the  water  came  up  to 
Haymarket  Square.   North  Station  was  under  water; 
water  came  up  to  Dock  Square;  and  the  great  Long  Wharf 
was  built,  now  called  State  Street,  because  our  fore- 
fathers knew  for  great  ships  to  reach  land  they  would 
have  to  extend  the  land  some  half  a  mile  out. 

Now,  right  along  the  City  has  had  a  history  of 
overcoming  these  obstacles,  and  if  you  find  this 
problem  in  the  Huntington  Avenue  freight  yards  is 
so  difficult,  you  must  find  the  same  for  at  least 
half  of  the  real  estate  of  Boston,  --  not  to  mention 
the  place  where  you  are  now  sitting  which  was  sixty 
feet  higher  only  a  hundred  years  ago  until  the 
difficult  task  of  excavation  was  done  and  the  top 
of  the  hill  shovelled  off. 

I  might  say  here  that  this  new  conception  of 
giving  special  tax  concessions  to  special  people  is 
part  of  a  most  deplorable  formula  in  Boston. 

The  rule  is  simply  this:   If  you  are  a  person  of 
moderate  means  living,  for  example,  in  the  West  End, 
North  End,  or  South  End,  the  home  you  '^well  in  is 
taxed  at  100  per  cent  at  market  value.  If  you  live 


west  oi:  Mass.  Avenue,  in  the  more   toperous  suburbs, 
but  still  within  the  City  of  Boston,  the  average 
assessment  is  33  per  cent  of  value. 

THE  CIIAIRmN:   I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  confine 
yourself  to  the  question.  VJe  have  nothing  to  do  with 
taxation  or  the  probleins  you  mention.   Stay  as  close 
as  you  can  to  the  question  itself. 

MR.  LEE;   I  believe,  sir,  the  aid  extended  by 
this  Act  and  referred  to  by  the  Attorney  General 
which  is  the  whole  point  of  it,  hinges  almost  entirely 
on  whether  they  shall  have  the  formula  set  forth  in 
121A  as  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  -- 

TIIE  CHAIRMAN:  VJe  have  nothing  to  say  about 
taxation.  You  will  have  to  omit  that. 

MR.  LEE:   I  will  leave  that  subject  and  say  that 
in  this  case  this  new  organization  would  be  assessed 
at  an  equivalent  of  20  per  cent  of  its  value,  only; 
and  the  same  treatment  would  have  to  be  extended  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

A  last  point  which  seems  to  be  in  the  forefront 
in  the  minds  of  the  proponents  and  has  been  prominently 
emphasized  in  the  newspapers,  is  that  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  would  bring  some  great  benefit  to 
Boston.  As  if  to  say,  we  were  not  here  merely  to 
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overcome  blight  which  is  what  the  law  requires,  but 
to  bring  new  and  fine  benefits  to  the  City.   Let  us 
examine  this  question  of  "benefits  to  the  City".   I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  offers 
its  services  to  people  who  wish  to  be  insured  and 
offers  those  services  very  well  and  very  wisely  and 
very  honestly.   I  have  no  doubt  about  that.   I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  serve  the  people  of  Boston  in 
affording  them  insurance;  but  we  already  have  many 
insurance  companies  in  Boston.   I  never  had  any 
trouble  in  buying  insurance;  most  of  us  are  pestered 
by  insurance  agents.  So  what  great  vital  life-saving 
service  is  it  going  to  do  to  make  these  special 
exceptions  from  the  law  and  give  the  aid  provided 
in  this  Act  to  a  corporation  which  likewise  is 
similarly  selling  insurance,  and  then  to  be  sure  such 
a  corporation  doing  that  service  will  employ  a  certain 
number  of  people  in  that  work.  VJhat  great  advantage 
is  that?  As  fast  as  our  Boston  Business  school  can 
turn  out  secretaries  and  stenographers,  they  are 
quickly  hired,  they  are  gobbled  up  by  the  existing 
enterprises  and  businesses  of  Boston.  What  great 
favor  are  we  conferring  on  anybody  by  merely  affording 
another  place  which  will  draw  stenographic  and 
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secretarial  help  of  the  same  people  taking  them  away 
from  their  present  jobs  merely  into  another  place? 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  growth  of  the  City 
will  be  to  any  visual  extent  promoted  by  the  granting 
of  this  Application,  or  that  the  City  in  any  way  will 
be  blighted  or  in  any  way  suffer  if  this  Application 
is  denied. 

I  will  conclude  by  making  the  statement  that 
there  is  little  of  progress  in  this  new  proposition. 
One  can  argue  quite  as  thoroughly  that  it  would  choke 
progress,  that  it  further  would  congest  a  congested 
city  already  crying  out  to  be  further  disbursed  so 
that  its  inner  core  may  be  open  to  traffic;  and  I 
can't  really  see  in  viev;  of  this  formula  of  tax 
exemption  here  asked,  that  this  proposition,  gentlemen, 
is  anything  but  a  slick  stunt  to  tax  the  ordinary 
people  in  order  that  this  company  may  come  to  Boston 
and  get  favored  treatment.   I  hope  you  will  deny  the 
Application.   I  don't  think  you  have  the  grounds  to 
approve  it. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   Mr,  Lee,  I  listened  to  you  very 
intentively  here.  You  have  to  convince  me  that  there 
isn't  anything  as  permanent  as  change.  You  talked 
about  one  hundred  years  ago,  by  bringing  the  land 
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from  Frami.ngham  and  Neeclham  and  the  dirt  and  fill5.ng 
in  the  Back  Bay.   Some  of  my  people  were  around  that 
time  with  an  American  banjo  --  that  is  a  shovel  -- 
and  the  people  who  should  have  done  the  planning 
were  busy  making  money  with  their  clipper  ships  and 
they  didn't  worry  too  much;  and  this  is  the  problem 
;«7e  have  today. 

I  would  like  to  knoxA/  if  you  are  directly  opposed 

to  the  Prudential. 

MR.  LEE:   I  am  opposed  to  Prudential's  company 
being  given  the  favored  treatment  for  which  it  asks 
in  its  application  in  this  present  location.   I  am 
obviously  not  opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  com- 
pany as  such. 

MR.  MC  CLOSKEY:   Assuming  it  was  not  the  Pru- 
dential, it  v/as  any  other  company,  you  have  to  have 
some  incentive  to  get  this  type  of  a  project  here. 
There  is  no  question  on  that,  is  there,  Mr.   Lee? 

MR.  LEE:   Yes,  there  is  every  question  on  that. 
If  the  incentive  is  important  enough  to  extend  to  a 
Johnny-come-lately,  it  should  be  important  enough  to 
extend  the  same  incentives  to  the  businesses  that  are 
here  now.   I  dare  say  if  the  same  concessions  were 
granted  to  present  Boston  business,  our  businessmen 
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would  take  part  to  a  point  where  thlr:  City  v;oul'l  be 
one  of  claz;;:ling  prosperity. 

im.    MC  CLOSICEY:   You  feel  that  by  these  people 
coming  here  tliat  it's  going  to  cause  anything  wrong 
with  the  City  --  that  it  is  not  going  to  help  the 
city?  Assuming  it  wasn't  Prudential  --  say  it  was  any 
other  insurance  company  --  this  is  an  old  established 
industry  of  Boston  --  insurance  --  arid  we  don't  like 
to  use  any  old  established  industry  -- 

IfR.    LEE:   I  obviously  have  no  legitimate  objection 
to  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  comi.ng  to  Boston 
and  buying  this  land,  whatever  ray  private  feeling 
might  be,  and  subjecting  itself  to  the  laws  of  the 
City  and  the  same  ta^ces  and  tax  rates  as  every  other 
business;  but  I  do  object  to  their  asking  the  aid  of 
this  Chapter  and  the  approval  of  your  people  in  order 
to  get  a  special  status  which  is  just  plain  unfair. 
It  isn't  playing  the  game.   Here  is  a  cry-baby  corpora- 
tion that  V7ants  to  play  the  game  if  it  is  given  an 
80  per  cent  reduction  in  the  taxes  that  everybody 
else  pays.  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  start  handing 
out  reductions,  let's  hand  them  out  evenly  and  propor- 
tionately as  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
provides  and  the  statute  provides,  and  give  the 
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people  that  did  pioneer  here,  or  the  little  fellow 
that  started  a  gasoline  station  that  bought  it  and 
is  doing  business,  let  him  have  the  same  benefits 
that  would  be  extended  through  this  Application  that 
is  now  before  you. 

THE  CHAIRI'IA.N:  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mr.  Lee. 

Is  there  anyone  else  in  opposition? 
MRS.  DWIGHT  STRONG 

Monsignor  Lally,  Mr.  McCloskey  and  gentlemen 
on  the  Authority  whom  I  have  never  met.   I  would  like 
to  state  my  name:   Mrs.  Dv/ight  Strong,  71  Mount  fort 
Street,  and  my  husband  is  the  Director  of  the  New 
England  Citizens  Crime  Commission.  We  have  lived  in 
the  City  of  Boston  ever  since  my  husband's  graduation 
from  college  as  a  pioneer  sociologist. 

We  have  devoted  our  life  and  sacrificed  our 
family  in  more  ways  than  one  to  this  City.   I  sit 
here  now  registering  disapproval  of  the  Prudential 
project  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  apparent 
to  me  that  it  is  a  monolithic  example  of  materialism. 

I  am  a  grandmother;  I  have  just  graduated  from 
Boston  University.  One  of  the  courses  which  I  had 
as  a  major  in  philosophy  and  religion  was  in  political 
theory.  My  teacher  was  Professor  Levin.   He  wrote 
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a  little  book  called  "Alienated  Voter".   Now,  quite 
recently  having  graduated  in  January,  I  am  going  to 
become  an  alienated  property  oxTner .   I  noticed  in 
the  Boston  Olobe  the  other  day  a  reprint  from  the 
Pilot  in  which  it  spoke  of  modes  of  operation;  and 
I  simply  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  new  modes  of 
operation  for  the  individual  against  monolithic 
materialism  ^•7ill  be  not  only  buying  your  property, 
paying  your  taxes,  but  then  fighting  for  it. 

TI-IE  CMIRH\N:  Thank  you,  very  much,  Mrs.  Strong. 
WILL7AM  P.  FOLEY 

My  name  is  William  P.  Foley.   I  was  born  in  the 
City  of  Boston.    I  live  at  12  Isabella  Street.   It 
could  be  increased  in  taxes;  I  only  pay  50  per  cent. 

This  is  a  public  hearing  to  establish  the 
citizen  participation  in  order  to  make  urban  renewal 
and  redevelopment  phase  which  has  been  included  in  the 
Prudential  Development  legal.  This  is  not  a  citizen 
participation  public  hearing;  this  is  a  newspaper 
partic5-pation  public  hearing.  This  is  not  a  vested 
interest  citizen  participation  public  hearing.  This 
is  a  public  hearing  where  financial  interests  have 
established  a  public  hearing  to  conform  with  a  law 
that  was  to  benefit  people  in  this  type  of  government,-- 
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people  who  don't  like  flowery  statements  about  the 
Constitution  and  its  concept  and  its  rights,  and  who 
try  to  evade  the  equal  and  fair  principle  of  Republican 
system  of  Government  --  not  a  Democratic  system  of 
Government  --  Communism  has  a  Democratic  system  of 
Government  and  that  type  of  democracy  I  don't  want. 
I  want  a  Republican  system  of  Government,  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

The  Constitution  states  clearly  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  establish  a  kingdom.  This  is 
becoming  a  kingdom. 

THE  CHAIRMN:   Mr.  Foley,  I  would  like  you  to 
speak  directly  on  the  Prudential. 

MR.  FOLEY:   I  am  speaking  directly  on  the  Prudential 
question.  The  Prudential  question  involves  my  welfare, 
health,  comfort  and  convenience,  and  I  have  a  financial 
interest.   I  am  6orry  that  I  have  to  clash  with  a 
member  of  the  Clergy  -- 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Unless  you  speak  directly  to  the 
question,  I  have  to  rule  you  out  of  order. 

MR.  FOLEY:  What  specifically  do  you  want  me  to 
say? 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   Tell  us  in  what  way  you  oppose  the 
Application. 
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HE.  FOLEY:   I  am  telling  you  in  my  way,  in  a 
public  way,  how  this  T'rudGntial  is  affecting  me.   I 
do  not  like  to  discuss  this  matter  and  have  to  clash 
in  a  heated  argument  with  a  member  of  the  Clergy.   I 
prefer  that  a  member  of  the  Clergy  t^ere  not  sitting 
on  that  Board  and  that  these  people  here  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  church  -- 

MR.  C0LBL:RT:  Will  you  talk  on  the  issue  or  we 
will  have  you  removed. 

1-IR.  FOLEY:   I  said  you  are  creating  a  private 
kingdom.  This  is  not  a  public  hearing. 

MR.  COLBERT:  The  issue  before  us  is  the  Pru- 
dential Application.  Will  you  talk  on  it  or  leave. 

MR.  FOLEY:   I  am  speaking  on  it.  The  Prudential 
is  receiving  unfair  and  unnatural  tax  concession. 
I  used  the  word  "unnatural",  again,  because  it 
establishes  a  kingdom.  The  Prudential  does  not 
evolve  from  a  Prudential  Center  at  a  tax  concession 
rate,  and  a  multi-million  dollar  project,  it  evolves 
into  a  partnership  in  the  toll  road  whereby  an  agree- 
ment is  made  to  establish  a  foundation  and  a  parking 
lot  for  its  Center  at  a  saving  of  approximately 
50  million  dollars.  Then  they  tend  to  finance  a 
toll  road  which  is  another  kingdom  --  different  and 
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distinct  --  under  the  guise  of  a  redevelopment; 
and  this  redevelopment  program  which  includes  them, 
or  tries  to  make  it  legal  through  the  aiding  and 
abetting  of  vested  interest,  and  promoting  this 
redevelopment  section  or  this  area  designated  as 
decrepid,  all  the  property  o^^ers  in  the  surrounding 
area  face  demolition  of  their  property  and  land 

seisure. 

Did  you  tell  the  people  in  the  surrounding  area 

that  their  land  is  to  be  taken? 

MR.  COLBERT:  That  isn't  true. 

MR.  FOLEY:  You  didn't  declare  this  area  across 
the  street  as  decrepid  also? 

TIE  CHAIRMAN:  You  will  have  to  talk  on  the  Pru- 
dential question.  The  area  will  come  at  another  time. 

MR.  FOLEY:  This  is  the  redevelopment  area. 
I  am  speaking  on  the  question. 

MR.  COLBERT:  There  has  been  no  declaration  on 
any  area  across  the  street  from  the  Prudential.  That 
is  not  correct. 

MR.  FOLEY:   If  I  am  not  correct,  you  will  have 
a  separate  hearing  on  that? 

MR.  COLBERT:   No  declaration  of  the  type  that  you 

refer  to. 
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MR.  FOLCT:   Nevertheless,  the  Prudential  in  my 
opinion  is  detrimental  to  the  economic  stability  of 
the  property  owners  who  now  exist  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  Alreac^they  are  forming  a  new  type  of  real 
estate  tax  x^hich  is  called  a  sur-tax  to  supplement 
the  depleted  tax  base.  This  depleted  tax  base  will 
not  be  hurt  by  Prudential  but  by  its  tax  concession, 
because  it  adds  no  new  revenue  and  it  stops  taxable 
property  from  being  established  there  on  a  fair  and 

equal  basis. 

Other  demolition  of  property  in  a  non  20th  century 
manner  in  a  slip -shod  foshion  \-jhexe   vae  have  acres  and 
acres  of  demolished  property  is  driving  the  individual 
out  of  the  City. 

Particular  people  don't  care  about  us;  but  I 
cannot  fight  City  Hall.   I  cannot  fight  a  group  of 
people  who  have  established  themselves  to  create  this. 
I  will  tell  you  this:  This  type  of  a  boost  will  re- 
establish America,  continually  --  get  fat  --  grow  -- 
give  them  what  they  want,  and  I  for  one  will  join  any 
Army  to  re-establish  this  Government. 

THE  CMIRFAN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Anyone  else  who  would  like  to  be  heard  in  opposition 
to  the  Application? 
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My  name  is  Robert  W.  Knowles,  7  Irvington 
Street.   I  have  no  cause  to  hold  up  the  Prudential 
from  coming  in.   I  believe  it  vould  be  an  asset; 
but  I  am  against  these  two  ramps  that  come  right 
across  from  Huntington,  Irvington  and  thd  Avis 

Garage. 

One  of  these  gentlemen  stated  they  would  build 
a  road  inside  for  the  traffic  and  one  thing  or  another. 
I  wonder  if  it  had  been  arranged  for  that  road  being 
there  for  these  ramps  to  be  built  to  bring  the 
traffic  into  the  Prudential  to  carry  on  with  that 
company.   If  it  is,  it's  a  very  poor  setup.  Copley 
Square  is  the  only  square  left  in  Boston,  and  by  this 
coming  down,  and  the  ramps  interjecting  and  inter- 
locking with  the  prudential,  it  is  going  to  completely 
destroy  Huntington  Avenue,  Dartmouth  Street  and  the 
ramps  on  Irvington,  St.  Botolph  Street,  all  in  through 

there. 

I  have  an  article  here  from  the  paper  this 
morning.  This  is  Massachusetts  highways,  referring 
to  ramps.   Governor  Brown  testified  that  traffic 
congestion  around  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  has 
become  so  bad  that  it  threatens  to  strangle  the 
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economy  of  these  regions  and  that  the  money  the  Bill 
would  authorize  would  just  scratch  the  surface  of 
what  is  actually  needed. 

Why  couldn't  these  ramps  that  are  going  into 
the  Prudential  be  eliminated? 

THE  CIIMRmN:  The  ramps  you  speak  of  are  the 
ramps  on  the  toll  road? 

m.    KN0VIL33:  The  ramps  on  the  toll  road  that 
come  into  the  Prudential  --  and  the  gentleman  said 
they  are  going  to  build  a  road  inside  the  Prudential. 
The  ramps  will  be  supplying  the  traffic  into  that 

district. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   The  ramps  of  the  toll  road  are  not 
under  our  jurisdiction  at  all.  That  is  the  Mass. 
Turnpike  Authority  and  they  will  have  to  make  a 

decision  on  that. 

I  think  your  objections  created  by  the  ramps 
should  be  directed  to  the  Turnpike  Authority.   You 
have  to  talk  to  Mr.  Callahan's  Committee. 

MR.  KMOVILES:   Mr.  Logue  said  that  Castle  Street 
to  Dover,  Tremont  to  Washington  is  all  to  be  torn 
dox^.  Why  couldn't  they  put  the  ramps  in  there 
instead  of  destroying  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
property. 
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THE  CHAIRMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Knowles. 

Anyone  else  in  opposition  to  the  Application? 
ANTHONY  PEDUTO 

Anthony  Peduto.   I  run  a  lodging  house  at  82 
Huntington  Avenue  directly  across  the  street.  My 
roomers  range  from  college  students  to  retired  men 
of  50  to  78  years  of  age.  There  seems  to  be  a 
definite  tie-in  between  the  toll  road  and  the  Pru- 
dential people.   If  it  means  that  I  have  to  tear  down 
my  building,  I  am  against  Prudential  and  the  toll 
road. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  Anyone  else  who  wants  to  be 
recorded  in  opposition  of  the  Application  at  this 
time? 

MR.  JOSEPH  LEE:   I  would  like  to  close  merely 
by  calling  your  attention  to  section  10  of  Chapter 
121A  under  wh5.ch  section  10  is  headed  "Taxation". 
I  think  if  the  members  would  refresh  themselves  under 
the  law  which  they  would  see  the  question  of  exemptions 
from  taxation  was  the  whole  point  of  this  hearing. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:   A  question  of  law,  not  the 
taking. 

Now,  if  counsel  for  the  Prudential  would  like 
to  make  remarks  j.n   closing,  you  may  proceed. 
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MR.  VAUGHAN:   Gentlemen,  you  have  now  heard  all 
of  the  testimony  relating  to  your  approval  of  the 
Prudential  Center  as  a  redevelopment  project.  We 
submit  to  you  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Application 
and  supporting  documents  filed  with  it  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  at  this  hearing  you 
may  make  all  of  the  findings  required  by  the  provi- 
sions of  Chapter  121A  including,  specifically,  findings 
that  the  site  of  the  Prudential  Center  is  a  blighted, 
open  area  within  the  meaning  of  Chapter  121A;  that  the 
proposed  project  is  a  project  within  the  meaning  of 
those  provisions;  that  conditions  exist  which  warrant 
carrying  out  the  project;  that  the  project  will  be 
practicable;  that  the  project  does  not  conflict 
with  the  Master  Plan  for  the  City;  that  the  project 
will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  or  the  City  or  the  public  safety  or  con- 
venience or  be  inconsistent  with  the  most  suitable 
development  of  the  City;  and  that  on  the  contrary 
the  project  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  City  and  consistent  with  the  most 
suitable  development  of  the  City  and  will  constitute 
a  public  use  and  benefit. 

As  to  the  subsidiary  determinations  which  we 
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have  requested  with  respect  to  a  declaration  that 
the  building  units  at  the  project  will  constitute 
separate  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  Chapter  138 
of  the  General  Laws;  that  the  garage  portion  of 
the  project  will  not  be  detrimental  to  a  public 
or  private  school  having  more  than  50  pupils  or  a 
public  or  private  hospital  having  more  than  25  beds  or 
a  church,  within  500  feet  of  the  project;  and  that  the 
deviations  from  certain  provisions  of  applicable 
building,  electrical  and  zoning  laws  in  effect  in 
Boston  should  be  granted,  we  submit  that  for  the 
reasons  set  forth  in  the  Application  and  support5.ng 
documents  and  in  the  evidence  presented  at  this 
hearing  the  Authority  may  make  the  determinations 
which  have  been  requested  and  in  connection  with 
those  determinations  may  make  all  of  the  subsidiary 
findings  which  may  be  required  by  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  121A. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  the 
Authority  approve  the  Application  and  make  the  re- 
quested determinations  and  grant  the  requested  devia- 
tions. 

At  this  point  may  we  have  the  record  show  that 
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throughout  this  hearing,  Vice  Chairman  Monsignor 
Lally  and  members  Massucco,  Colbert  and  McCloskey 
sat  throughout  the  hearing  and  heard  all  the  testi- 
mony. 

THE  CIIA.IRMN:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Anyone  else  to  speak? 

(No  response.) 

This  brings  to  a  close  the  hearing  today,  and 
the  Authority  wishes  to  express  its  gratitude  to  all 
those  who  appeared  in  favor  and  in  opposition  to  the 
Application;  and  the  Authority  v/ill  take  the  matter 
under  advisement. 

We  declare  the  hearing  closed. 

(Whereupon  the  hearing  closed  at  4:05  p.m.) 
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